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- Literature 
Revolutionary Documents 
Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives. Vol. XVIII, $25. 
London: B. F. Stevens. 

THE CONTINUATION of the Stormonth-Weymouth corre- 
spondence and of that between the Comte de Vergennes and 
the Marquis de Noailles fills the greater part of the eighteenth 
yolume of the Stevens “ Facsimiles of Manuscripts in Euro- 
pean Archives.” But it also contains several of the papers 
found on board the Lexington, to which we have referred in 
former notices of these “ Facsimiles,” and which are pre- 
served in the English State-Paper Office® A letter from Capt. 
Sam Nicholson to Capt. Johnson of the Lexington, informs 
him that the writer has a frigate on the stocks at Nantes, 
which he is to command, mounting twenty-four twelve- 

unders on her gun-deck, besides eight four-pounders on 
CS quarter-deck and two fours on her forecastle, He 
was shipping men—all he could get in secret—and asks 
his friend Johnson if he has any to spare, Meanwhile, he 
had so fatigued himself dancing with the ladies that he was 
indanger of a fever. A letter from Berard Freres & Cie, to 
Capt. Johnson is in reference to silk petticoats and cravats, 
for the former of which munitions of war he would have to 
take whole pieces of blue or black China silk, His account 
with the firm, which, it is to be presumed, included other articles 
than silk petticoats, amounted to 1008/, 10s. Capt. Lambert 
Wickes of the Reprisal wrote Capt, Johnson concerning 
prize-money and its division, and hoping that their two ships 
might be ordered to America together, as no more prizes 
were to be taken on the French coasts or brought into French 
harbors; and again, 14th September, 1777, giving him a ren- 
dezvous outside the port of Morlaix. A memorandum from 
certain merchants of Rochefort to the French Minister of 
Marine, M. de Sartine, complains of favors shown the English 
against the interests of French commerce, It is signed 
“Roderigue Hortalez Hungaly, etc.,” in the handwriting of 

Baron de Beaumarchais, and the document was evidently 
intended, itself, as a sop to the British lion, A long letter 

from Col, Philip Skene to the Earl of Dartmouth gives a 

circumstantial account of the affair at Bennington, Vermont, 

on te 16, 1777, and complains of the grenadiers throwing 
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y de ES away their ammunition firing at long range, and of the want 
scigal of transportation facilities for Burgoyne’s army. His expe- 
=== {ition to Vermont was partly to try “the affections of the 
country,” and he had come to the conclusion that the in- 
Hey habitants were “ spies,” but might perhaps be drawn back 
to their allegiance by Gen. Burgoyne’s humanity, The lat- 


ter’s force of savages, he adds, were of little use, except from 
the fear inspired by their reputation for cruelty. 
_ But the most important document in the present volume 
isthe memorial of the American Commissioners, Franklin, 
and Lee, to the Comte de Vergennes, French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and the Count d’Aranda, ambassador 
of Spain, Pat 25, 17.77, detailing the needs of the American 
forces and the straits they were put in by the capture of their 
Vessels by the English, They needed 80,000 suits of clothes, 
also cannon, fusils, pistols and naval stores, and the tobacco, 
them had 
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and indigo that had been collected to pay for 
either been captured by the enemy, or stored 
lout possibility of shipment. They had ventured on large 
orders for which they were unable to pay, and they pro- 
Poted to borrow two million sterling of these powers and 
Manufactures of their countries, As a further 
ement to the two courts to continue their aid, they 

© conquer for them the British West Indies, in case 
ould lead to war between England on the one 
¥fance and Spain on the other. The tone of the 
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paper shows, even more than its contents, how hard pushed 
the American Congress and Army were at the time, The 
loan, they say, was found, in their present circumstances 
difficult and, without some credit from the governments 
of France and Spain, impracticable, But France having 
actually provided money in regular payments, and promised 
a continuance, and Spain having furnished as much as 187, 
ooo/, in money and naval stores sent directly from her ports, 
the Commissioners hope that this aid will not be withdrawn. 
The proceedings (before referred to) relating to American 
armed vessels and their prizes, and to the exportation of war- 
like stores, they ascribe to the circumstances of the times, 
and to inattention caused by occupation in other great affairs, 
And they hope that a little time will remedy their troubles, 
The gain to French and Spanish commerce by the inde- 
pendence of the United States is referred to; and, at the 
worst, if the powers feared that the granting of fresh aid 
would involve them in a war with Britain, and their circum- 
stances rendered such a war undesirable, their advice and 
friendly influence in the negotiations with England that 
would ensue were requested. 

These examples may serve to discover the nature of the 
inside history of the Revolution that is afforded by these 
facsimiles, An appendix gives memoranda of some of Lord 
Stormonth’s letters which are not copied, 





‘* The Heavenly Twins ’’ 
By Madame Sarah Grand. $1. Cassell Publishing Co. 

WHEN A BOOK has the good fortune to arouse interest 
both in England and this country, it is usually worth read- 
ing attentively, as the chances are many that it will deal with 
problems too great to be solved within its covers, but which 
lead to endless discussion and argument. In the present 
case, one is forcibly reminded of some old story of a faithful 
squire riding in armor into the tilt-yard or the fight, behind 
his chosen knight, and only at last, when borne to earth, found 
to be a girl, 

The heroine of this remarkably clever and interesting, 
although unequal book, is named Evadne, and the character 
seems to have been studied from life, which is, after all, but 
another way of saying that it is natural, even if uncommon, 
She is the unconventional daughter of commonplace parents, 
and her girlhood is full of enthusiasm and conviction, Hav- 
ing once heard her father praise “ Roderick Random,” and 
“Tom Jones,” especially the latter, as “true to life in every 
particular and for all time,” she reads them both eagerly, and 
afterward makes this entry in her note-book about Field- 
ing’s hero:—“Another young man, steeped in vice, although 
acquainted with virtue, He also marries a spotless heroine, 
Such men marrying are a danger to the community at large. 
The two books taken together show well the self-interest and 
injustice of men, the fatal ignorance and slavish apathy of 
women; and it may be good to know these things, but it is 
not agreeable.” We make this quotation, because it strikes 
the key-note of the whole book. While Evadne is still 
very young, with no experience of the world, she becomes, 
engaged to a man much older than herself, with whom she, 
fancies that she is in love, andthey are married. On her wed~ 
ding-day, she receives a letter, as to which we are informed 
only that it reveals something discreditable in the past- 
life of her husband, Major Colquhoun. She, thereupon, 
manages to elude him at the station, as they are starting on, 
their wedding-journey, and goes herself to investigate the. 
accusation, We are never told what it was, but, rw ee 
isfied of its truth, Evadne refuses to live with her husband, 
on the ground that a woman has a right to exact, thatthe. 
past of the man she marries shall have been as,spotless as 
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her own. To this opinion she holds stoutly, in spite of the 
wrath and dismay of her parents, who were quite willing to 
condone certain “ youthful wildnesses” which Major Colqu- 
houn had not attempted to conceal from them. At last, a 
compromise is effected by Evadne’s consenting to live under 
the same roof with her husband, on condition that he shall 
not molest her in any way; and the author seems to think it 
quite natural that this arrangement should have lasted for 
several years, during which time we hear a great deal of 
Evadne’s suffering and self-pity, but never a word as to 
possible harshness or selfishness on her part. One of her 
girl-friends, less fortunate, marries a man of dissipated ante- 
cedents, has a baby which looks likea “ speckled toad,” and, 
upon discovering that her husband had been the father of 
another child before his marriage to her, goes mad and dies. 
‘This is certainly not the place in which to discuss the compli- 
cated and painful question as to the respective morality of 
men and women, and whether an equal standard should be 
exacted, and an equal penalty imposed; but we protest that 
neither is itin place as the central motive of a novel meant 
for general readers of both sexes; nor is the present cus- 
tom of society, cruel though it may be, likely to be changed 
by the naive morality of a miracle-play. 

Throughout the book, the author strongly condemns the 
work of Zola, Daudet and other French writers of the real- 
istic school, and yet there is a curious parallel between the 
character of Evadne and that of the heroine of Zola’s last 
book, “ Le Docteur Pascal.” Both are oppressed by the 
terrible problems of heredity, and Clotilde’s hopeless cry, 
“ Que devenir !” after her uncle has told her the dark story 
of their common family, finds an echo in Evadne’s “ Oh the 
suffering, the awful, needless suffering |!” although she seems 
to have every chance of happiness in life. 

The heavenly twins, for whom the book is named, remind 
us somewhat, in childhood, of a pair of delightful imps whose 
acquaintance we made years ago in the pages of Henry 
Kingsley’s “‘ Ravenshoe ” ; but they were left in the nursery, 
while Diavolo and Angelica grow up apace, and develop 
surprisingly. After making due allowance for the peculiari- 
ties of Angelica’s disposition and the defects of her train- 
ing, we still cannot help being conscious of a mental strain 
when we are asked to believe that a young married woman, 
the granddaughter of an English Duke, is in the habit of 
paying long visits at night, wearing her brother’s clothes and 
passing for a boy, to a young man of whom no one knows 
more than that he is the tenor of the cathedral. Nothing 
comes of it, nor does the author seem to consider it ex- 
cept as an amiable eccentricity, and when, at last, the tenor 
finds out the sex and condition in life of his nocturnal 
friend, he is promptly killed off by pneumonia, and Angeli- 
ca, after weeping on his grave, confesses her escapade to her 
sedate husband, and becomes thenceforward a devoted wife. 
The trouble with both her and Evadne is that they are hys- 
terical and ill-balanced, and consequently selfish. 

Looked at as a story of existing human society, “The 
Heavenly Twins” is about as true to life as the “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” but it is written in an epigrammatic style, and, 
beside its cleverness, has the great charm of freshness, enthu- 
siasm and poetic feeling. 





‘“ Edward the First ’’ 
By Prof. T. F. Tout. 6octs. (Twelve English Statesmen Series.) 
Macmillan & Co. 

ANOTHER VOLUME has just been added to the series of 
Twelve English Statesmen, The task of describing and 
analyzing the deeds whereby Edward I. may lay claim to 
having “ left an abiding nak on the policy, the institutions, 
and the position of Great Britain among states,” has devolv- 
ed upon Prof, Tout. The task, from one point of view, was 


not the most difficult of the series, for Edward is universally 
recognized asone of England’s greatest kings and statesmen, 
the peer of William I, and Henry II., of Walpole and Pitt. 
The studies in this series have, as a rule, been excellent, pop- 
ular yet scientific, and not devoid of literary merit; it is thus 
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with regret that we must add that this latest volume {alk 
below the average merit of its fellows, is greatly inferior jp 
Morley’s “ Walpole” and is scarcely the equal of Traill 
“William III.” As briefly as possible, we will give som 
reasons for holding this view. Prof. Tout has fallen into, 
pitfall that lies in wait for all historians, Desirous of shoy. 
ing his full mastery of the subject, he indulges in many ug. 
less digressions, which mar the lucidity of the narrative, anj 
serve only to confuse the reader. This fault is especi 
noticeable in the initial chapters, but throughout the book, 
too great massing of facts produces the same effect, 

Apart from the disjointed character of the narrative, th 
main criticism that we have to make, is, that the Profeggg 
fails to appreciate some of the fundamental characteristics of 
the Middle Ages, and he tends, in consequence, to minimiz 
the differences between the state of those days and that of 
the presentera. Thus, he speaks of the mass of Englishma 
of that period as if they were already politically self-cop. 
scious, forgetting, ghe while, that all political power andin 
fluence was vested in the aristocracy and crown. Moreover, 
it is erroneous to speak of the movement, going on in Frane 
in the fourteenth century, as one of nationalization, wherea, 
in reality, it was one of centralization primarily (leading. 
timately to nationalization), being due wholly to the init: 
tive of the monarch, This lack of sympathy with Medi 
val ideas has led our author into a few misconception 
Led on by the schoolmen’s and the chroniclers’ use of th 
word wsura, meaning any interest at all, Prof. Tout hastrea- 
ed the Jewish and Italian bankers unjustly, by not remo 
ing from them the stigma, that attached itself in that eratos 
person taking any interest at all on loans. He makes w 
distinction between the legitimate and the grasping money 
lenders of the thirteenth century, and calls them indiserim- 
inately, as they were then called, usurers. 

While these are some of the faults of the book, it would 
be unjust not to mention some of its many good qualities 
so many, in fact, that a careful perusal of it will afford mud 
instruction to those interested in English history, Thy 
in discussing Edward’s foreign policy, he has added much 
to our knowledge of the history of Medizval diploma, 
Again, his sketch of Edward's character is most admirable 

.he shows well the incongruities of Edward’s nature, bi 
choleric temperament and his impatience of opposition, hi 
sound judgment in yielding to irresistible opposition andl 
sacrificing consistency of conduct to a recognition oft 
error of his ideas, or the impossibility of carrying themotl 
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** Abraham Lincoln ’’ 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 2 vols. %2.50. (American Statesmen Serie) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A LIBRARY which treats of American statesmen cai 
leave out the name of him who was one of that small au 
ber that may be said to have been creative in their stat 
manship. Lincoln found a nation belonging to the old om 
in which was slavery, with many things which we now Om 
un-American. He left the nation free, and with its ™ 
turned unalterably away from much that was once sup 
to be necessary, and looking toward a future having @ 
horizon. 

Mr. J. T. Morse, the editor of the long and highly 
esting series of biographies of men famous in the pO 
cal history of the United States, has given us this late™ 
of Lincoln. In one sense, Mr. Morse is well fitted fot 
work, for he has already written five of the volumes it 
very successful series, Yet, in furnishing a sketch ane 
mate of “ the great first American,” as Lowell terms 
the impression is that Mr. Morse seems to be somewi® 
his chosen ground. He has told us acceptably ap0m 
two Adamses, Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin; but 
coln’s personality is too much of a mystery for himi* 
factorily fathom, The book before us is rather 4¢ 
from many books than a picture of the real man. #F 
teresting, but it is a composite photograph, made ah 
sing, with as little contradiction and incongruity a —% 
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lls the many various and discordant estimates of many men, 
to each of whom has seen or been impressed with one phase of 
I's Lincoln’s character. 
me The first volume deals with the ancestry, the boy’s start in 
da ife, experience on the frontier and Lincoln’s political ex- 
OW: ce up to the time of the real opening of the war, A 
1s¢- part of the work is really taken up with McClellan, who 
and jg in extension, though not intensively, almost a greater 
ally than Lincoln himself. Absolute impartiality of mind 
oka seems to have been cultivated by the biographer; for he 
ints out without hesitation where Lincoln committed mili- 
the tary blunders and crippled McClellan’s strategy; though 
S80 none the less does he condemn that remarkable general, who 
cs of was only theoretically a fighter, not at all a statesman, and, 
mite more than anything else, a splendid drill-master. At every 
at of point, Mr. Morse appraises or criticizes the statements of the 
met various biographers; and so, in one sense, this work is a 
bed ide-book through the vast mass of Lincoln literature. 
4 i This, it seems to us, is its chief value, At the close of his 
‘Over, work, without pretending to give the measure of the great 
rane man who led the nation through the Civil War, and declin- 
ereas, ing to make any competition or comparison with other great 
ng ul Americans, or even great leaders of mankind, he is willing to 
init take Lincoln as he was—singular and solitary. He would leave 
edi: him, as he does in his closing lines—“ lonely, as in his strange 
o lifetime, impressive, mysterious, unmeasured and unsolved.” 
0 
3 treat ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers’’ 
remor By Henry B. Fuller, $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
ratoa Mr, FULLER HAS MADE a new thing of the society novel; 
kes mo he has actually made it readable, and its characters human. 
none}: Doubtless some of the credit belongs to Chicago, where he 
scria: has laid the scene of his story. A barbaric and a growing 
society is usually more human and interesting than one that 
would is finished and done for. But it was a stroke of genius on 


lites his part to discover Chicago, And—another thing which is 
quite beyond all ordinary cleverness—he has made but a 
Thus passing reference to the Fair; a complimentary reference, of 

course, but still intimating by its slightness that Chicago is 
lomac} $0 great, so grand, so all-absorbing a subject that the World’s 


nirable; Fair is not even a side-show. It would be more to Paris or 
ure, bs to London. 
tion, bs In his opening chapter, Mr. Fuller tries to describe Chi- 


» and 2 cago in the manner of his earlier books, But no copyist is 
so clumsy as he that copies himself. The judicious reader 

will skip that chapter and its long-drawn-out metaphors in 
which the city, seen from the roof of a tall office-building, is 
compared to the Bad Lands, and its streets to cafions 
en Serie) by the leaping torrent of prosperity. But when he 
ds from the roof to the office of the Massachusetts 

n cami Brass Co,, he drops metaphor and proceeds to business— 
that is, to his business, which is to introduce to the reader 
eir'stal* and to Mr, D. Walworth Floyd, manager of the company’s 
branch, his hero, Mr. George Ogden, who is seeking to 

tstablish himself, in a modest way, in the Western metropolis, 
We will not attempt to re-tell Mr. Fuller's story. It is a 
story; but, as we have hinted, its main interest is in 
ground, which every now and then threatens to 
together into a mould of flesh, and come into the fore- 
found as the principal of the dramatis persona. In fact, 
We ate not sure but that it, or she, does this in the last 
; when Mrs, Cecilia Ingles, eager and splendid, enters 

her box in the Auditorium, she seems to us a personification of 
©. When a little knot of supercilious Boston folk get 
ogether in chapter xviii. to say uncivil things of it, we are 
made to feel not merely that Chicago stands in need of ideal- 
mn; but that it is the only city in America, and therefore 
World, that ean be idealized. It has a common life, 
on object—to get on; and it gets on all together, like 

















ar , who appears but at the end, is Chicago tri- 
Cornelia McDodd may stand for Chicago 
and about to triumph to-morrow. The two are but 


‘the one idea, like Athene Polias and Athene Pro- 
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machos. In Miss McDodd’s career we retrace the early 
history of the city. She comes up from Pewaukee to wait 
at table in a boarding-house. She has risen, when we first 
meet her, to command of a lunch-counter, She learns sten- 
ography and the typewriter, and makes herself invaluable in 
half a dozen of the Clifton offices. She studies the deport- 
ment and the language, the dress and the family connections 
and private affairs of her employers’ wives and sisters and 
aunts; she captures the son of a millionnaire and rules over 
him and his tyrannical old father. But Cornelia herself wor- 
ships at Cecilia’s shrine. “Guinevere—your grandmother!” 
she says of a more old-fashioned ideal. “But there’s Mrs, 
Arthur J. Ingles, three hundred and something Ontario 
Street—do you know her? Now there’s a woman that in- 
terests me, She’s in the paper every day; she goes every- 
where. She’s way up, I guess; I’d be wild if she wasn’t. 
She was at a dance last Tuesday, and she gave a reception 
the day before, and her sister is going to be married next 
month,” 

“Yes, let us talk about realities,” George Ogden remarks, 
after Balzac. And, while these realities are of Chicagoan 
piquancy and fervor, and there is Mr. Henry B. Fuller to 
talk about them, so say we. Not but that we should still 
like to vary them occasionally with a vision of some Offen- 
bachian Arcadia. 





Bon-bons and Bon-mots 

1. Other Essays from the Easy Chair. By George William Curtis. $1. 

Harper & Bros, 2. Bon-mots of Sydney Smith and Richard Brinsley 

Sheridan. Edited by Walter Jerrold, 75 cts. Macmillan & Co, 

Frew AMERICAN writers have possessed such skill (1) as 
George William Curtis in compounding intellectual bon-bons, 
savory to the taste and stimulating to the appetite. A liter- 
ary gastronome, adept in the art of putting things, his monthly 
contributions to Harper’s Easy Chair were true literary con- 
fections of a delightful kind, whether they touched on music 
er politics, on literature or art, The Easy Chair to him was 
like the Wishing Cap to others: contact with it acted like the 
tripod of Delphi, and inspiration flowed spontaneously with 
the contact. The publishers gave us one cornucopia of these 
rare dragées some time ago; now another follows, brimmin 


over with original and charming things, born in the fauteuil 


of the dreaming editor. Curtis was essentially right on 7 
every subject; and where he was wrong, he was wrong wit 
so much refinement, so much deprecation, that one could not 
but forgive him error so courteous, 

In the present collection there are some things altogether 
perfect, as the essaylets on “Emerson,” “The American 
Girl,” “The Morality of Dancing” and “Henry Ward 
Beecher.” They illustrate the different styles of which the 
author was master, the rich appreciation of high intellect, 
charming persiflage, commonsense spiced with humor and the 
deepened biographical essay, replete with reminiscence and 
full of mercy to its subject. The man who could throw off 
these telling comments on the men and the phenomena of 
the times while absorbed in serious political affairs and ad- 
dressing numerous and vast audiences on many themes, 
must have been a man of genius as well as talent, The 
“ Emerson,” alone, shows an appreciation so exquisite that it 
might well be suspended on the walls of some ideal West- 
minster Abbey as a tablet to both author and essayist. 

Perhaps the most celebrated English utterer of bon-mots 
was the Rev. (or Irreverent) Sydney Smith (*), the famous 
Canon (both ecclesiastically and etymologically) of St. Paul’s, 
who “ fired off ” good things on all occasions, but especially 
at dinner-time. There is a table-wit as well as a table-wine, 
and Sydney Smith’s was both abundant and sparkling. His 
mind foamed and shimmered with intellectual sprightliness, 
as naturally as a full champagne-glass. He was a little man 
like Pope and De Quincey, but, when uncorked by good 
company and hilarious mood, his animal spirits spread like 
the geni released, by the luckless fisherman, from Solomon’s 
potent spell; and the table where he sat was kept in a 
roar. Mr. Jerrold has diligently searched the memoirs of 





















the time, and gathered into this delectable duodecimo all the 
fun and flashes of the celebrated wit, as recorded and re- 
membered by admiring contemporaries. Some of these are 
profane enough—more befitting a clergyman like Laurence 
Sterne or Dean Swift than the decorous nineteenth-century 
ecclesiastic; others are delicious in the accuracy and aptness 
with which they hit Macaulay or Hallam or other good- 
humored enemies of the doughty Canon. | 

The bon-mots attributed to Sheridan are also good, but 
they are already old-fashioned and have been so long before 
the public that they have lost their edge. There are few 
wits whose brains, like those of Diogenes, possess immortal 
freshness. The horses of Homer are always young, but not 
those of Lysippus. 





Poetry and Verse 


SO FAR AS ONE may gather from the prefatory note in “ King 
Poppy,” the late Earl of Lytton was disposed to regard this curious 
and fantastic flower of verse as-one of the most important results 
of his literary gardening. Why he should have felt so is not 
made clear to the reader of this epic of fantasy. In fact, there 
is nothing clear in the whole book. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than that a poet should write three or four hundred pages 
of blank-verse, without revealing his purpose, particularly when his 
verse is but measured prose. This is a fair statement of what has 
happened in the case of “ King Poppy.” It comes to nothing, it 
is dull, it is written for the most part without animation, it is long, 
and it is too fanciful to be credited with any serious thought; yet 
we are assured that this poem occupied the author’s mind for many 
‘a9 and was regarded by him in the light of a chef-d’a@uvre, The 

k is exquisitely printed. Mr, Edward Burne-Jones has con- 
tributed a frontispiece and designed thetitle-page. ($3. Longmans, 
Green & Co.)——A NEW VOLUME of verse by Mr. T. E. Brown, 
who wrote “ Fo’c’s'le Yarns” and “ The Manx Witch,” is entitled 
“Old John, and Other Poems.” Unlike its two predecessors the 
bulk of its contents is written in English, and not in the Manx dia- 
lect, which, to a reader on this side, offers too many difficulties to 
repay the toil of translation. In the present volume there are a 
great many excellent poems—poems of nature, of description, of 
affection, of religious sentiment and of sympathy. The quality of the 
work is sure to leave its impress upon the reader’s mind. Some- 
thing of its character may be seen in the following suggestive 
lines, entitled “‘ Indwelling ” :— 

‘‘ If thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 
Then might He find thee on the Ocean shelf, 
And say—‘ This is not dead,’ 
And fill ~ i with Himself instead, 


** But thou art all replete with very ¢hou, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 
That, when He comes, He says—‘ This is enow 
Unto itself—’T were better let it be: 
It is so small and full, there is no room for Me.’” 
We have only enough room to mention “ Catherine Kinrade,” and 
to assure our readers that that poem alone makes the volume well 
worth owning. It is readable from beginning to end, and it tempts 
one to go back to “ The Manx Witch” volume and try to do it 
justice. ($1.75. Macmillan & Co.) 


MUCH OF THE BEST VERSE in our magazines is contributed by 
‘women. The names of Helen Gray Cone, Edith Thomas, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Lizette Woodworth Reese and Louise Chandler 
Moulton are — those of our most familiar poets. Of others 
not so prominent there are many who write excellent verse, as verse 
goes nowadays—and it boo just as ithas always gone. Thename 
of Miss Kate Vannah deserves a place among these less-known 
poets. She has written many charming lyrics and sonnets, as ever 
one knows who reads that admirable Rttle periodical The Travel- 
er's Record, \f any of our readers do not know this publication, it 
is high time they should know it, for its editor, Mr. Forrest Morgan, 
is one of a few who can correctly guage the merits of poetry. 
In a small volume of about a hundr ages, entitled “ From 
Heart to Heart,” Miss Vannah has atieaes a number of her best 
poems, and itis but just to them and to her to say that they are alto- 
gether worth reading. gy her verse lacks something of tech- 
nical finish and perfection, it has, nevertheless, a quality of genu- 
ineness that makes one like it. Technique can be learned : poetic 
feeling and expression must be inborn. We shall ex Miss 
Vannah to show that she has both when her next volume is publish- 
ed. ($1.25. xeon G.Cupples & Co.) ——‘ THE LOVES OF PAUL 
FENLY,” by Anna M. Fitch, is a story in rhyme, all the measures 
of which make one think of “ Lucile,” Own Meredith’s verse, and 
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sorrow to think it is very much worse. The metre is cai ; 
our readers may see. ($1. G.P. Putnam’s Sons.)-——. 
VOLUME, published by the same house, and at the same Price, 

“ Fleeting Thoughts,” by Caroline Edwards Prentiss. The vergs 
show the author's appreciation of nature, but they are not ¢ 


beyond the commonplace to make one think they were written 
a poet. The book is attractively gotten up. 





IN THE “ SONG OF THE CHRIST,” by Harriet Adams Sawyer, with 
sixteen full-page plates by A. B. Greene, verse and pictures are of 
equal merit, and the volume is neatly printed in a style thatis 
ular at Holiday time. ($1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Co)— 
“ SONGS FOR THE SHUT-IN ” is the title of asmall volume of very 
and prose, selected by Mary Craige Yarrow, for the comfort an 
enjoyment of the invalid. The book is well adapted for its py. 
pose. (75c. Thomas Whittaker..——ONE OF THE CURIOS ij 
the poetical field is a rather too large volume of verse by Anm 
Hubbard Mercur. It is called ‘Cosmos, and Other Poems,” an 
it is embellished by one colored lithograph—a frontispiece of 
strange and inexplicable import. We can do nothing better tha 
to quote this one of the “ Other Poems,” entitled “ Some Day” ;~ 


‘* The current of my pent-up thought, 
Repressed and held at bay, 

With strengthened power will overflow 
I know, some future day. 

* * + x 

‘*Why should I not wait patiently 
For this expectant day? 

Whenever time is fully ripe 
There can be no delay !” 


Expectant day, wait thou! (Buffalo: Peter, Paul & Bro.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs, 


More “ Verdicts” in the Bacon-Shakespeare Trial.—The Av 
gust number of 7he Arena contains the second instalment of 
ions in the Bacon-Shakespeare case, being those of Edmund¢ 
Stedman, Edmund Gosse, Prof, A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College, 
Luther R. Marsh, Esq., the Hon. A. A. Adee and Prof, N.S 
Shaler of Harvard. All are in favor of Shakespeare except Prol, 
Dolbear, who considers it “ highly improbable that William Shake 
speare either did or could have written what has been attributed to 
him”; but “ that Bacon wrote it does not seem to be so certainas 
the other.” His remarks on the notion that Shakespeare was4 
learned man show slight acquaintance with the history of thi 
theory, long since given up by the best critics. He says that “th 
most eminent of them have found abundance ” of learning intl 
plays—which is true only of a few scholars of fifty or more yeas 
ago, with one or two of our own day—and that “ it was found 
until it became apparent it damaged Shakespeare’s claim "—when 
the fact is that the idea was generally given up before the Baconias 
craze began. 

Mr. Stedman’s verdict is one of the best, and I regret that lca 
quote only a few paragraphs from it :— 

“As to the mistakes of the dramatist, it is at least paradoxical, 
first, to attribute the plays to Bacon because of their and his lean 
ing, and, second, to attribute them to him because of their ignorant 
—alleging that blunders hadto be made for the better concealimett 
of his authorship. The truth is that the dramatist’s errors in la 
guage, history, geography, and so on are precisely those which 

ifelong pom could not force himself to make—any more thané 
Saint Chrysostom by any effort could bring himself to utter# 
obscene profanity—his whole nature and habit being 0 i 
but a genius like Shakespeare's never would permit a mere factl? 
disconcert the action, passion, imagination, of creative art. Seotté 
of readers in his time, though not university scholars, were 

with poorly translated classics, and with chronicles and romante 
without number. Besides, every man of talent knows how sig 
clew is sufficient for the imagination ; it can conceive of the 
tropics from avg | a frond of palm. While the classicism of cet 
tain plays is just that which a layman would have found in his™@ 
eral reading and from the special reading of a faulty Plu 
anachronism and bad history are Shakespeare’s own. For the! 
he made his world, not found it. * * * a 

“ Finally, one of your best papers is Prof. Schelling s Comm 
summing-up for the defendant. His peroration is a model fore 
reductio ad absurdum, and his conclusion is that it is imp 
that Bacon should have done ‘what is distinctly at v: C 
his characteristics of mind and training.’ I am heartily of the 
belief. The zmstinct of a scholar is against the Baconian W@U 
so is the instinct of everyone who is even ‘a bit of a poet 
what is this instinct, but the ultimate wisdom, the spirit 
derived from long acquaintanceship and practice? The 
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eye of the physician serves him better than all the equipment of a 
studious neophyte.” 
Mr, Gosse gives his verdict with the more pleasure because he 
thinks “the contention must bea final one this time.” He adds :— 
“The Baconian hypothesis can never be stated with more cour- 
and candor, with keener ingenuity, or with fuller investigation, 
than has in this instance been done. Now, therefore, or never the 
Baconians should have persuaded the world. 
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with “Reading what they have to bring forward, with the greatest 
¢ of jation of their sincerity and acumen and an unprejudiced 
pop consideration of all their points, I am finally brought to this posi- 
— tion: That to doubt that what are called the Works of Shakespeare 
/erse were, in the main, written by William Shakespeare of Stratford-on- 
and Avon, and that they were not in any degree written by Sir 
pur. Francis Bacon, is possible only if we neglect aewrwe the an- 
4 of literary history, all internal evidence, and all external 
: ion,” 

and Mr. Marsh, after a long and able summary of the controversy, 
eof remarks :— 

“In conclusion of the whole matter, I am compelled to say that 

= L believe in the man William Shakespeare ; in his personality ; in 

his character; his genius; his inspiration; his capacity; his au- 

thorship ; and that he wrote the plays and sonnets which, in his 

lifetime and ever since, have passed under his name, I have not a 

doubt. There is nothing in the arguments for the plaintiff that 

causes me to waver a hair in this conviction. In this conclusion, I 

take nothing from the just fame of Lord Bacon. He is a luminous 

int in the history of the race. He is a star of the first magnitude. 

ut higher than he, and brighter than he, flames forth the sun of 
Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Adee also reviews the case at considerable length, in his 
usual keen and scholarly manner. Of the internal evidence of the 
plays he says :-— 

“In them I discern a steady change of style, from the 'prentice- 
work, imitative of Marlowe’s mighty line and of the easy jingle of 

ne Au Peele, to the ripe mastery of ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ They grow, by con- 
£ opi 
0 
NS. 
A ‘*Harper’s Monthly ’’ 
uted EDWIN LORD WEEKS opens the October Harer's with the first 
ae of a series of articles regency » with pen and pencil, the journey 
‘a across Persia which he took last year in company with the late 
of that Theodore Child. The 1 gregpase of this little party in the districts 
at “ the infested with cholera will be read with interest at this time when 
in the the cholera is making itself a familiar but unwelcome guest within 
3 our ports. The Pennells, Joseph and Elizabeth his wife, give one 
“ier of their delightful joint descriptions of picturesque France, taking 
a Toulouse as the town for their artistic pilgrimage. 
CarL ScHurz's OPTIMISM 
at I cat In an article on America’s “ Manifest Destiny,” the Hon. Carl 
urz discourages the idea of our annexing of any territory to the 
doxical, southward of the United States. In the course of his article, he 
is leant more confidently of our means of defense in case of war than 
moranct Most writers that discuss the subject :— 
ealment “We occupy a compact part of the American Continent, bounded 
s in lat by great oceans on the east and west, and on the north and south 
which byneighbors neither hostile in spirit nor by themselves formidable 
e than’ in strength, We have a population approaching seventy millions 
utter a Sadailly growing, industrious, law-abiding, and patriotic; not 
herwise; a wu t, when occasion calls for it, a warlike, people, ever 
re fact to furnish to the service of the country an almost unlimited 
Scores of vigorous, brave and remarkably intelligent soldiers. Our 


wealth is great, and increases rapidly. Our material re- 
sources may, compared with those of other nations, be called in- 
» Our territory is large, but our means of interior com- 
fnication are such as to minimize the inconveniences of distance. 
case of war a hostile naval power might, indeed, sweep what 
: commerce we have from the seas—a compliment we 
qld return with a comparatively small number of cruisers—and 
might | some of our seaports and molest some of our 
Coasts, without, however, seriously impairing our strength or doing 
Pag excite the war spirit among our people to greater heat. 
on. European enemy could invade our soil without bringin, 
4 great distance a strong land force; and no force that coul 
he brought from such a distance, were it ever so well pre- 
- strike a onrings= * a sudden a and 
us to a peace, or to effect a lodgment within our 
fies without the certainty of being soon overwhelmed by an 
of immensely pa numbers, Nor could a 
hope to raise a sufficient land-force by alliances 
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sistent gradation, in power and withal in complexity of diction. 
Between ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ and ‘ The Tempest, the 
contrast is as visible as between Murillo’s early and vaforoso styles. 
Bacon's work, on the contrary, runs at a constant level, from the 
Essays to the ‘ History of the Tudors.” 

Referring to the argument drawn from the few specimens of 
Shakespeare’s chirography that have come down to us, Mr, Adee 
says :— 

“Two of these were penned in 1613, two years after he had 
quitted the theatre forever; the last three, on the will, are the work 
of a dying man. Is it not at least as plausible to find in these sig- 
natures suggestion of the degeneracy of pen-palsy, as to deem them 
the imitative scrawling of a boor? And in this conjecture may not 
an explanation be found of the abrupt cessation of playwriting ac- 
tivity in 1610 or 1611, leaving ‘ Henry VIII.’ to be finished three 
years later by another hand, at a time when Bacon was in the zenith 
of his powers and devoting the ample leisure of his waning for- 
tunes to the completion of his life tasks?” 

From Prof. Shaler’s verdict I have left room only for these brief 
extracts :— 

‘“‘ Many of Shakespeare's plays were made over from such mate- 
rial as he would have found about a theatre. They bear the stamp 
of immediate professional skill such as only the man educated on 
the stage would possess. Bacon was not only an original but or- 
iginating mind. So far as I can find, he built his works always on 
his own foundation. He is, indeed, one of the most distinctively indi- 
vidualized men in literature, If he had undertaken to write a series 
of dramas, it seems to me that he would not have refurbished ‘the 
work of others, but would have trusted to himself. 

‘ The literary style of Bacon’s work appears to me entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Shakespeare, Both in his prose and in the frag- 
ments of verse which we have from his pen, there is a note which, 
as I apprehend it, differs in a most significant way from that of all 
true poets, I do not deny him wit or imagination—he had both in 
large measure ; but his instinct of presentation appears to me not 
to be at all poetical.” 


The October Magazines 


on this continent, for neither north or south of us ‘can armies be 
“mustered strong enough seriously to threaten us. In other words, 
in our compact continental stronghold we are substantially unas- 
sailable. We present no veluenaite point of importance. There 
is nothing that an enemy can take away from us and hope to hold. 
We can carry on a defensive warfare indefinitely without danger 
to ourselves, and meanwhile, with our enormous resources in men , 
and means, prepare for offensive operations,” 


“ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE At OxForD” 


In his paper under the above title, Mr, Richard Harding 
Davis finds a subject with which he is saeciggn, > at home, Few 
Americans, except such few as have been educated at England's 
venerable university, have seen its undergraduate life more intimate- 
ly than Mr. Davis, and he has made the most of his opportunities. 
The men with whom Mr. Davis visited spent the most of their time 
junketing, but he should not say for that reason that “they do not 
study.” The particular “ = 2 ’ of whom Mr, Davis speaks may 
not have been over-studious, but should he judge the entire Uni- 
versity by this dozen or twenty ? 

“ The Oxford undergraduate lives in an atmosphere of tradition, 
and his life is encompassed with rules which the American under- 

aduate would find impossible, but which impress the visitor as 
Both delightful and amusing, It is an amusing rule, for instance, 
which forbids the undergraduate to smoke after ten o'clock under 
penalty of a fine, which fine is increased by twopence if the smok- 
ing is continued after eleven o’clock. There is something so de- 
lightfully inconsequential in making smoking more pernicious at 
psa than at ten. And the rule which fines an undergraduate of 
Balliol and his friends as well if he or they pass the gate after 
nine. * * * The day of an Oxford man is somewhat different 
from that of an American student. He rises at eight, and goes to 
chapel, and from chapel to breakfast in his own room, where he 

ets a most substantial breakfast—I never saw such substantial 

reakfasts anywhere else—or, what is more likely, he breakfasts 
with some one else in some one else’s rooms. This is a most ex- 
cellent and hospitable habit, and prevails generally. So far as I 
could see, no one ever lunched or dined or breakfasted alone, He 
either was engaged somewhere else or was giving a por of his 
own. And it frequently ha that after we were all seated our 
host would remember that he should be lunching with another 
man, and we would all march over to the other man’s rooms and 
be received as a matter of course, It was as if they dreaded being 
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left alone with their thoughts. It struck me as a university for the 
cultivation of hospitality re anything else. 

“ After breakfast the undergraduate ‘reads’ a bit, and then 
lunches with another man, and reads a little more, and then goes 
out on the river or to the cricket-field until dinner. The weather 
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permits this out-of-door life all the year round, which is a blessing 
the Oxford man enjoys and which his snow-bound American 
cousin does not. His dinner is at seven, and if in hall it is a ve 
eho ga meal, After dinner the undergraduate reads with 
is tutor out of college or in his own rooms. He cannot leave the 
college after a certain early hour, and if he should stay out all 
night the consequences would be awful. This is, of course, quite 
as incomprehensible to an American as are the jagged iron spikes 
and broken glass which top the college walls.” 
SUPERSTITION IN ENGLAND 

Mr. Charles Roper writes on ‘“ Witchcraft Superstition in 
Norfolk” (England), and seems to argue that it is peculiar to that 
ee Our experience shows that it is common to almost all ru- 
ral districts, in the New World, as well as the Old :— 

“The extent to which witchcraft abounds to-day in England is 
considerably underestimated. Servants-girls buy dragon’s-blood 
and throw it on the fire in order that they may see in its smoke 
the faces of their future husbands, One man, who bought large 
quantities of it, confessed that he burnt it to make his curses more 
potent and sure. He got a decent living by cursing professionally 
the enemies of other people. Within a few hundred yards of where I 
am tgs Beory there lives a young woman who plies a thriving trade 
as a prophetic witch; and, as a neighbor expresses it, ‘there are 
on some days three or four “ carriage ” ladies come to consult her.’ 

“I have been in scores of houses upon the doors of which there 
are horseshoes nailed for luck. My landlady almost shrieks mur- 
der if by chance I place a shoe upon the table. On the last night 
of the old year her husband goes out at a quarter to twelve, and 
then comes home to let in the new year. Nobody but the hus- 
band must let it in. They were angry when I called this a super- 
stition, One swallow makes a summer in some folk’s eyes. Once 
my landlady let some friend in first, and all that year nothing save 
bad luck and sickness came to that house. If our maid sees two 
knives on my plate or two spoons in my saucer, she clears every- 
thing away save those and the cloth; then she stands gazing at 
me fixedly like a stuffed pig, and I have positively to remove one 
knife or spoon before she will touch the platter.” 

Col. T. A. Dodge writes of “ The Riders of Syria” in this num- 
ber, and Mr, Janvier describes ‘ Lispenard’s Meadows” in the 
current instalment of his papers on old New York. “ Our Nation 
Game Bird,” which some people believe to be the eagle and others 
the turkey, is said, by Mr. Charles D. Lanier, to be the quail, in an 
article on quail-shooting, which Mr. Frost has illustrated. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke writes of “The Childhood of Jesus,” and his 
article is illustrated from famous old masters. In the “ Editor’s 
Study” Mr. Warner shows, taking the great Fair for an example, 
how “ use and beauty can be co-workers.” 


‘* The Century Magazine’’ sa 

The article upon which the October Century plumes itself ig 
“ Taking Napoleon to St. Helena,” from a diary of the trip, writes 
by the Admiral’s secretary. Napoleon became quite confidentigl 
in his conversations with Admiral Cockburn, and talked f of 
the retreat from Moscow and of his plans for a French navy, 
diary is very minute and naturally very interesting in conse 
quence ;— 

“ At 6 P.M. dinner was announced, when we all sat down jj 
apparent _— spirits, and our actions declared our appetites fully 
equal to those spirits. Gen. Bonaparte ate of every dish at 
using his fingers instead of a fork, seeming to prefer the rich dishes 
to the plain dressed food, and not even tasting vegetables. Claret 
was his beverage, which he drank out of a tumbler, keeping the 
bottle before him. 

“ He conversed the whole of dinner-time, confining his conversa 
tion principally to the Admiral, with whom he talked over the 
whole of the Russian campaign, and attributed the failure of it in 
the first instance to the burning of Moscow, in the next to the frog 
setting in much sooner than was expected. He said he meant only 
to have refreshed his troops for four or five days, and then to have 
pushed on for St. Petersburg; but finding all his plans frustrated 
by the burning of Moscow, and his army likely to perish, he hur 
ried back to Paris, setting out with a chosen body-guard, one half 
of which was frozen to death the first night. He said nothi 
could be more horrible than the retreat from Moscow, and i 
the whole of the Russian campaign ; that for several days t 
it appeared to him as if he were marching through a sea of fire, 
owing to the constant succession of villages in flames, which arose 
in every direction as far as the eye could reach. He said the 
burning of these villages, as well as of Moscow, was attributed to 
his troops, but that it was invariably done by the natives,” 

WALT WHITMAN AS AN ARMY NURSE 

A batch of letters written by Walt Whitman to his mother, 
at the time that he was nursing the wounded and dying 
during the Civil War, shows the old poet in a new light. The le 
ters are written in a very homely, unliterary style, in which — 
they are unlike his manuscripts intended for publication, whi 
were always prepared with the greatest care :— 

“* WASHINGTON, March 22, 1864 

“DEAREST MOTHER: * * * Gen. Grant is expected ss 
moment now in the Army of the Potamac to take active com 
—I have just this moment heard from the front—there is nothing 

et of a movement, but each side is continually on the alert, expect 
ing something to happen—O mother to think that we are to have 
here soon what I have seen so many times, the awful loads & 
trains & boat-loads of poor bloody and pale & wounded youy 
men again,—for that is what we certainly will, & before very lon 
—I see all the little signs, getting ready in the hospitals &c.—it 
dreadful when one thinks about it—I sometimes think over the 
sights I have myself seen, the arrival of the wounded after the ba 
tle, & the scenes on the field, too, I can hardly believe my own 
collection—what an awful thing war is—Mother it seems not me 
but a lot of devils & butchers butchering each other. * * * 

“ May 30,'64. * * * Ihave been in oneof the worst hospitas 

all the forenoon, it contains about 1600—I have given theme 

ipes & tobacco (1 am the “ one that gives them tobacco) 0 

hee much good it does some of them—the chaplains & most d 
the doctors are down upon it—but I give them & let them smolt 
—to others I have given oranges, fed them &c. * * * 01 
must tell you I gave the boys in the Carver Hospital a ee trea 
of ice cream, a couple of days ago, went around myself throug! 
about 15 large wards (I bought some ten gallons very nice)—j# 
would have cried & been amused too, many of the men had tol 
fed, several of them I saw cannot probably live, yet they quile@ 
joyed it, I — everybody some—quite a number of western col 
ty boys had never tasted ice cream before—they relish such things 

oranges, lemons, &c.—Mother | feel a little blue this m 8 

two young men I knew very well have just died, one last 

night, & the other about half an hour before I went to the. 
tal I did not anticipate the death of either of them, each 
very, very sad case so Lo pe, ibaa mother I see Ihave 

you another gloomy sort of 

usual.” 


COQUELIN ON BERANGER : 


M. Coquelin, of the Comédie Francaise, writes a tribule® 


Béranger, whom he considers neglected by his countrymen 
the poet’s personal character, he says :— oF 
“ He was independent to rat aaa of folly ; but above all, tie 
the firm and upright Manuel, Béranger was a friend of the | 
was a democrat, was a patriot, Listen to the reason heg 
having given up the biographies which he had promised 





etter—I do not feel as first rate® 
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ff it 8 pleasant to overthrow unjust judgment by ‘contradicting 
‘ a that ‘have been ervodieous st too severe; how much suf- 

would there be wheh to speak the truth ‘would be to dimin- 
iggh the luster of a life that neither virtue nor intelligence has pre- 
‘gerved from all faults, gone net if one is Convinced, as I am, that 
“to desttoy unnecessarily day by day the admiration of the people 
4g %6 work for their demoralization !' Just and generous words, 
~hich I repeat to those who have tried to blot him out of the heart of 
the people. But he will retake his true place, since he wished for 
the republic and had a passionate love for France, because his 
gongs are a school where one can learn to love him: because when 
‘he speaks of his ey ahymn mounts to his lips—a hymn al- 
ways true, like his ‘Children of France,’ whose strophes of tears 
poy fire seem to have been written yesterday.” 


SALVINI's ESTIMATE OF BERNHARDT 

‘The great Italian actor, Tommaso Salvini, has a good deal 

to say in the way of criticism and comment of his fellow-profes- 
in this number, His remarks on Bernhardt are particularly 
trenchant :— 

“1am not blind to the fascinating merits of that eccentric actress, 
and I laim her the brightest star which has in recent years 
risen above the horizon of dramatic art; but I ask, is the superi- 
ea to her by the world all pure gold? Is there not in it 
ataint of alloy? Her sentiment, her artistic intuition, the acute- 
ness of her interpretation, her moving and harmonious voice, the 
just accentuation of her phrasing, the tastefulness of her dress—all 
this is gold, pure gold. A slight tendency to declamation, a use of ges- 
m not always appropriate, a marked precipitation of speech, 
especially at critical moments, and a pronounced monotony in pa- 
thetic expression, constitute the alloy. So much has been, and is 
still, said of the extravagances of that original genius, that wherever 
she no one will stay away from seeing her. It must, however, 
be admitted that all these advertisements draw more attention to 
the woman than to the actress.” 


Among the other articles in the magazine are “ Life Among 
German Tramps,” by Josiah 4 ne a young American who lived as 
one of them — the people he describes; “‘ The Cats of Henri- 
ette Ronner,” by T. A. Janvier, who loves cats as most men love 
dogs; a sketch of Frederick Law Olmsted, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer ; “ Street Paving in America,” by Ww 
an illustrated article on that admirable school, the Pratt Institute in 
pour ob Miss Grace King’s picturesque “ Balcony Stories,” are 
goa in this number, as is Mr. Balestier's novel “ Benefits 
orgot.” 





‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

The October At/antic has more to say of music than of any 
other art. W. F. Apthorp writes of “ Two Modern Classicists in 
Music” and John Hall. Ingham writes of “ Tone Symbols,” and 
there is a chapter about ‘“‘ New Books on Music.” 

a § PogTRY THE Voice oF Greek LiFe 

Prof, R. C--Jebb writes enthusiastically of Greek poetry, which 

— to be the oe voice of Greek life :— ' ti 

“The Greek the great age was not merely inspir 
life; it was Rated by life ; the instinct of the heneeie wae a re- 
straint operating upon the poet, a safeguard against affectation or 
unredlity, The freshness, the charm of nature, the immortal 
youth, which belong to such Greek poetry, are due not simply to 

ities of the Greek mind, but also to this relation between 

the poet and his audience. This fact cannot be too much empha- 
ree ene eematanee comets coe ge meget the 
poetry as produced under the con- 
ditions. of a rat: age, one of books and.readers In a literary 


‘influence m upon poetry opel through the in- 
ual critic, who ether speaks for hitseell alone oF is the expo- 
ent Of & Sch _—_ Se eee 2 
sitive. > temperament a t is too apt to check. taneity ; 
on the other hand, it ies ot isccesmheley help to heenp hia in mh 
With nature, that is with the first law of poetical truth and 

by ie 


El 


But the Greek poet’s spontaneity was in no checked 

} audience ; they only required that he hub fadatsin a 
living felation with them, It is a familiar experience that the col- 
lective impression of intelligent listeners to a s h, let us say, or to 
“Sermon, has a critical value of a certain kind which can seldom be 
‘Claimed for the judgment of any single critic. There is a certain 
ie sy pout g by the: mere presence of fellow- 








He can scarcely avoid co how that to which 
ng is likel — affect other a — his ‘own. 
atmosphere man companionship tends to preserve 
of the individual judgment. In we elise of pidpte with 
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illiam Fortrine, and - 


‘more or less influences each member of such a- 


ats 


‘the unique gifts of the Greek race;—their obedience to reason ahd 

their instinct for beauty;—the critical value-of the collective’ im- 
pression was exceptionally high. Their poets were subject to a 
test which, while leaving them the largest freedom, also warned 
them, with unfailing accuracy, when they were in danger of going 
wrong.” 


A Port’s View or AvTUMN 

In “The Undertime of the Year,” Miss Edith Thomas shows 
us this season of the year through a poet's eyes : — 

“The season is nearing its second childhood, bland and idle. It 

rsuades one that to let the time carelessly slip through one's fingers 
is, after all, no serious neglect of opportunity. ‘I’ve done with thrift,’ 
says yonder sunshiny field cov: with gossamer ; ‘ how is it with 
you?’ ‘There is less thistle-down afloat since the rain. The pa 
pus has been glued down to the stalk, as it were, and it takes th 
plumage some time to dry, out and become buoyant again. I notice 
the dry fragrance of the asters along the angles of the rail-fence—a 
fragrance suggesting the flavor of brown honey, or that here might 
be obtained vast supplies of the meal which enters into the making 
of bee-bread. Already there ns to be some silverrod among 
the goldenrod: the pluming of the seed starts at the eee 
spike, thus corresponding with the order which the flower o ed 
in blooming—from the top downward, 

“ I see, still, many meadow-larks, and the grass-finch flits ahead, 
after his usual fashion, along the rail-fence, leaving as we come up. 
Those two white tail-feathers look like clerical quills or pens thrust 
hastily through the plumage, as is the clerical wont to lodge 
them behind the ear and beneath the hair. Or, perhaps, they are 
merely ornamental—a sort of insignia denoting sparrow high caste. 

“ Wherever I look across the pasture, I see a rusty olive back or 
a red breast. True to robin custom, these birds grow social as 
the sun lowers, They scatter small notes of affability, pipings of 
confidence and compliment, I hear the wet clapping of wings. 
There is a diminutive, clear little lake formed by the recent rain in a 
dimple of the pasture. Two robins are.bathing therein; a third 
waits his turn, hops near, then retreats, as thou F the splashing of 
the others were somewhat too vigorous for higtliking ; else he re- 
quires more room for his ablutions, The bathers fling a fine spra 
around them as they shake out their wings and trip a 1 
body and soul refreshed. Call this time in the season The Little 
Summer of Robin Redbreast.” 

Literary ‘‘ VARIATIONS” 

A writer in the Contributors’ Club thus speaks of the pernicious 
habit of ringing the changes on a given theme :— 

“Some twenty-five years ago there was a style of musical com- 
position much in vogue known as ‘variations,’ It spears in dozen- 
paged sheets entitled Home, Sweet Home—with Variations ; Com- 
ing th the Rye—with Variations; Let Me Kiss Him for his 

other (also ‘ with Variations '); and scores of others, all‘ with Vari- 
ations.’ The en ee of these com d whatever 
their individual characteristic, they were, as a whole, without vari- 
ation—consisted, first, in a’brace or two of banging prelude, closely 
followed by a simple little air that y else had written. 
This definitely announced the theme +6 be ‘ variated,” which was 
next heard behind a thin screen of artfully arranged arpeggios. 
Then it donned a Sep Oe ee ee barel po 
nizable in the treble with trills, ditto in bass, in the treble 
runs, ditto in bass, and finally lost itself in a company of crashing 
chords etl greeny. that one could not be certain sera the 
. raghict been Coming through the Rye or Let Me Kiss Him 
or other, aN 

“A similar sort of treatment has now invaded the att of letters ; 
that is to say, it has affected the entire twenty-six, as well as the 


select seven to be found upon the piano 4 pa It doesn’t now- 
adore suey * writer to Ney cei * One. summer moi , fine 
and early, | was walking. fhikaugt thé woods,’ Hi diately 


, rie 

‘oes on (taking the word ‘early ' as his keynote), ‘ The sun had not 
eo h above the horiedishial the ale eames feagtant with last 
night's dew.’ Then, with ‘fine’ and ‘summer’ as texts, he tells 
us, ‘ Ev ere were the green luxuriant footprints of light- 
stepping Summer.’ Starting ‘next from (1) ‘T,’ (2) ‘ walking,” and 
(3) ‘ woods,’ he informs us, ‘As eet feet pressed the soft moss, faint 
forest odors filled the air, the crackle of a dry stick was heard, and’ 
a startled gray squirrel scampered up the giant oak on my left.’ 
Da capo,‘On such a glorious morning 1 was glad simply to be 
alive, as were we all—young-riseh sun, trees, flowers, moss, and 
little gray squirrel.’ 

n het so diluting and further diluting an idea, it is hard to tell 
just what degree of strength it may originally have possessed. The 
strength of the writer, it is, however, more easy to determine.” 


There are two articles relating to the late S. J. Tilden, one, “The 












‘The 


Tilden-Trust -and Why it Failed,” the other, ‘ The Hayes-Tilden 
Electoral Commission.” In the former, Mr. James L. High:tells 
us that the cause of the failure was in the construction of the will, 
which, he believes, was drawn up by Mr. Tilden himself, 


** Scribner’s [Magazine’’ 

There are two articles in the October Scrzbner's that are sure to 
attract wide attention; One is “The Man-of-Letters as a Man of 
Business,” by W. D. Howells, and the other.is ‘Scott’s Voyage in 
the Lighthouse Yacht,”. from the diary of Robert Stevenson, ‘with 
an introduction by the writer’s grandson, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


5996 





UNKNOWN Writers WANTED 
In-his article, which will be found as interesting to the layman 
as to the literary worker, Mr. Howells says what has often been 
said in the pages of The Critic, that editors are not slaves to 
woe of reputation, but are: always on the lookout for:new 
* New writers often sunpoe themselves rejected because th 
are unknown ;: but the unknown man of force and quality is of all 
others the man whom the.editor welcomes to his page.. He knows 
. that there is always.a danger that the reigning favorite may fail to 
: please, that at any rate, in the order of things, Ke is passing away, 
and that if the magazine is mot to pass away. with the men who 
have made it, there must be a constant infusion of fresh life. Few 
editors are such fools and knaves as to let their personal feeling 
disable their judgment ; and the young writer who gets his manu- 
script back Psy sure that it is not because the editor dislikes 
him, for Some reason or no reason. Above all, he can trust me 
that his contribution has not been passed unread, or has failed of 
the examination it merits. Editors ate not men of infallible judg- 
ment, but they do use their judgment, afd it is usually good.’ 


Mr. Stevenson Writes oF His GRANDFATHER 
In his introduction toi Scott's Voyage ii the Lighthouse Yacht,” 
Mr, R. L, Stevenson says of his grandfather :— 
“Writing from Abbotsford on July 24, 1814, Scott announced to 
Morrit his voyage in the lighthouse tender. ‘1 should have men- 
tioned,” he adds, ‘ that we have the celebrated engineer, Stevenson, 
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along with us. I delight in these professional men of talent; they 
always give some new lights by the peculiarity of their habits and 
studies, so different from pin who are rounded, and smoothed, 
and ground down for conversation, and who can say all that every 
other person says, and nothing more.’ The anticipation expressed 
in this sli passage rs to have been partially realized. 
My. pean 2 was a man in whom Scott could hardly fail to have 
‘been: interested and from ‘whom he could scarce help but: profit. 


Cfitic 


‘Romantieally minded; he had Jed a life of some romance, |Tyo 





















































ears before he had brought to-an end the unique adventure of the 

1 Rock Lighthouse; he had moved since boyhood ‘as a_piongs 
amongst uded and -barbarous, populations’; -his knowledge of 
the islands and their inhabitants was. probably unrivalled ; sal his 
memory was rich in strange incidents.and traits of manners, ‘om 
of ‘which have been perce by Sir Walter in substance, whi 
many others were doubtless’ boiled down into the general impie. 





sion of The Pirate. rat 


Str WaLTer’s Great INDUSTRY 
Sir Walter Scott’s genius was of the sort that takes infinite pains 
He was the soul of industry, according to Mr. Robert Stevenson's 
iary :— 
“ He was the most industrious occupier of time; he was li 
‘ never in the state of doing nothing,’ He often had his portable 
desk > on deck when his camp stool was by no means steady, 
while the wind turned the leaf and the sprays from the ship's ae 
formed a gentle aspersion upon him. Ass if by accident, some of the 
party would sometimes take a station behind him with an umbrell, 
e occasionally introduced the exploits of Rob Roy, so that tomeit 
was like a second reading when the novel came out. On calli 
one day at Castle Street, after the appearance of that work, Mis 
Scott in her delightful manner said, ‘ ‘i ! Mr. Stevenson, have you 
heard the new song of Rob Roy Macgregor?’ and immediately st 
down to the harp and sang it with great spirit.” 


A.New Porm sy Miss THomas 
A new ‘poem from Miss Thomas's pen can not escape the edi 
torial ‘scissors and paste-pot. The subject of this one is“ Th 
Security of Desolation ” :— 
‘**.He who hath seen his grain-fields gather blight 
Heeds not thé withering of the garden flowers ; 
He grieves not at the day’s withdrawing light 
Who in a dungeon numbers his‘dimm hours ; 
He feareth not the storm upon his head, 
Whose garments with the rough salt wave aré soaked, 
And he whose fire within his house is dead, 
Into the outer air will go uncloaked ! 





** So he whose life some weak, loved hand has taken, 
Flies not theshaft of banded myrmidon, 
Nor trembles when his citadel is shaken : 
Foretasting all, he hath no more to shun ; 
The Night, the Cold, the Dearth, the Wound Obscure, 
That men call Death, unmoved he shall endure !” 


Other readable contributions to this number are “ The North 
west Mounted Police of Canada,” by J. G. A. Creighton, with ill 
trations by Remington;.“ The Mystery of the Red Fox,” by 

by FN. 


~ Chandler Harris ; ‘“‘ Glimpses of the French Illustrators,” 


Doubleday, who has been making a special study of this et 
for some time past, and ‘““The Art of the White City,” by Willi. 
Low, whose 


ne artistic sense found much to appreciate at tlt 
World’s Fair. 








“ The Review of Reviews ”’ 
The “Character Sketch” in the October Review of Revie 
of Walter Besant, and is by John Underhill, not Mr. Stead, wh» 





Mr, Besant’s House aT FRONGAL 


usually writes these papers. Mr, Underhill tells us that we 
have gained a priest and lost .a novelist, if the early intentic 
cerning Mr. Besant had been carried out :— a 

“ There was a time, indeed, when it was thought and hopee®™ 
Walter Besant would become a cle ; t, fortanatey 












the world and fortunately for himself, he mapped out for® 
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another.sort of career. And thus, as he will smilingly inform you, 
‘the Church escaped one more unworthy clergyman, and I escaped 
nto me the intolerable fetter of the white tie.’ 
Mr. Besant 
thinks? Charles Kingsley wore it through the greater part of a 
lifetime, yet Charles Kingsley breathed always in an atmosphere of 


intellectual freedom, and wrote novels as outspoken and as. manl 


as any that have been produced by Mr. Besant. Mr. Baring Gould, 
again, is a clergyman: .névertheless,.he is perpetually: pennin 


stories, and no man. gets-up to say him nay. Walter Besant, ha 


he become a clergyman, would in all probability have proved a 
ilar of orthodoxy ;, he; would: never have ceased to defend the 
urch, inasmuch as he would have felt that inno other eéstablish- 
‘ment of the kind was any relief from the fetters of ‘doctrine pos- 
sible, and inasmuch as the main things which underlie Articles are 
common to all‘ehur- ” 
ches -in: which dog- 
mas are the acci- 
dents of time and-of 
circumstance. But 
it is idle to speculate 
what the author of 
‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men’ 
might have become 
fiad he decided. to 
use permanently the 
word ‘ Reverend’ 
before his name. He 
chose what was 
doubtless the better 
part—an appoint- 
ment in the colonies. 
He went as Senior 
Professor of Mathe-. 
matics to the Royal 
College in the island 
of Mauritius.” 

The Review of 
Reviews gives an 
account of a series 
of pilgrimages to his- 
toric and_ litera 
shrines, which will 
be “ personally con- 
ducted.’’ The ° 
American pilgrim- 7 

es will be discuss- 

at greater length 
in a future number, 
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status to-day and compares it with that of 1870, the change is 
wonderful. “It is natural’ that the pendulum should swing as far 
one way’as it swung the other,'and that in their greater freedom, 
especially of the mind, the women should go to excess.’ Just as for 
centuries their minds were ‘sacrificed to their bodies by the will of 


others, so now by their own ‘will they are sacrificing their bodies to 


their: minds. This will remedy itself in time; there need be no 
fear that it will cdntitiue forever, unless, indeed, the human tace be 
destined to end in an apotheosis of intellect! But the time neces- 
sary for the reaction may’ be shortened by a free discussion ‘of the 
evils of the present course; and no one who realizes the suffering 
and pain which results from causes now at work will hesitate to 

oint out these evils. It°is the duty of every physician to exert 

is influence to save the growing girls from strains’ too great for 


them and it is the duty of the mothers to save their daughters. 


“ There is another 
aspect of the qués- 
tion which Was Very 
forcibly brought to 
my attention ‘in ‘a 
conversation in 
which one of the 
speakers was a gen- 
tleman of very great 
‘wealth whose only 
son is engaged to a 
German | girl, One 
of these present said 
laughingly that the 
prospective bride- 
aries had shown a 
ack of patriotism in 
his choice, and that 
America contribut- 
ed more than her 
fair share to the sup- 
port of foreigners in 
the marriages of her 


girls. 

. “* T should like to 
/? ‘have more than one 
grandchild, for there 
is money enough, 
and ‘I do not want 
4 my son to bear the 
4 sorrow I have:borne. 
It ‘means a deal 
¥ toaman tobe forced 
F to watch the person 
'~ who is dearest to 
him a hopeless in- 
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eae: valid,’ was. the an- 
“The North Amer- swer, 1 could not 
ican Review ”’ help noticing the 
The North Amer- quick look. of sym- 
ican Review has athy on the faces of 
three Einpcebyns paif the men there.” 
month, one on 
lon sy pega Some oe New York's 
,” by the Presi- . sie OLDINGS, 

it The egy y 7 dda joa —— “7a Mayer! Gilroy con- 
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the Presidents of / “The Wealth of New 
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Cotton Exchange 
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offee Ex- 

change ; another on “ The Women of To-Day,” discussed as fol- 

i. British Women and Local Government,” by the Right 

h. the Earl of Meath; “ The Tyranny of the Kitchen,” by Cathe- 

Selden ; “American Life and Physical Deterioration,” zy Cyies 

+M.D., and “ Women and the World,” by Bertha Monroe 

; the third on “The Coming Tariff Legislation,” by the 

Mm. Benton McMillin, the Hon. John Dalzell and the Hon. Wil- 
liam J, Bryan, of the Ways and Means Committee. 


PHYSICAL DeTERIORATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


» Dr. Cyrus Edson argues that too much learning is affecting dis- 
sdyantageously the modern American woman. Dr. Edson says :— 


ie most marked advance made by the human race during the 
Y years, an advance greater in importance than are all the 
and inventions of that period, has been in the.enfran- 
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PHERRE BRRANGER (See page 224.) 


@iement of American women. To the person who looks at their 








York,” and, in the 
present, instalment, 
which is to be the 
last, says :-— 

“ New York City, 
then, as a corporation, owns considerably more than half a. billion 
dollars worth of real estate. It is well to t here, what’was 
before said, that no account is taken in this article of the uncounted 
millions of wealth the corporation has invested in assets that are not, 
properly speaking, convertible into cash. A single item of this 
description—that of bridges—could be set down at $10,000,000, 
New Vork owns one-third of the Brooklyn Bridge, which third 
cost, and is worth, $6,000,000, We have built the new Wash- 
ington Bridge at an ex of $3,000,000, and have much more 
than the faleaae needed to make up the estimate. of ten millions, 
already invested in other new bridges, building or built, 

“ A-bridge, however; is a public highway under our 
laws, rea bridges were to os = luded, ae 7 must sag 
figured. e streets are certainly the peeaty of the corporation, 
and represent wealth as actual and tangible as park property, but 
they are not available assets. One can imagine a community re- 
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duced by misfortune to such a'stress as to be obliged to sell: its 

parks, and still able to exist. But a-community that should be 

driven to the sale of its streets would necessarily disintegrate and 
thereby cease to be a corporation. Our re ny streets, pave- 
ments, sewers, subways, and the like represent the wealth of the 
people truly, and form an enormous part of that wealth, and add 

atly to the aggregate wealth by increasing neighboring property 
¥ value, but they are of such a character as to make it useless to 
do more than allude to them here. ; 

““Going back over what has been already written, we find that 
the two millions of people living in New York City and practically 
forming the corporation (although all are not citizens), own real 
estate to the value of $559,000,000; that they have this property 
m ed to the amount of $100,090,000; that their credit is lit- 
erally the’best in the world ; that the expense of maintaining and 
constantly improving this property, including the salaries of their 
public servants, all interest charges and a gradual reduction of the 
mortgage, amounts to $34,177,429.55. 

“It is of course, elementary knowledge that the $559,000,000 of 
roperty does not represent individual holdings, any more than the 
100,000,000 of debt includes the private liabilities of the citizen. 

hat are here considered are the common holdings and the com- 
mon liabilities.” 


** Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 

Mary J. Holmes, who has been writing stories of a mildly exciting 
nature ever since the most of us were young, contributes the complete 
novel to the October number of Lippincott’s. Among the inter- 
esting articles of the number is “ Two Belligerent Southrons,” in 
which Florence Waller describes a bloodless duel between Clay and 
Randolph, with new documents in the case. In “An Hour at Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s,” Virginia Butler gives us a peep into the 
eminent Academician’s home, 

Ste Freperick LeiGuTon’s Home 

“ Opening out of the large studio is the room built about three 
years ago for winter use, It is of good size, enclosed on three 
sides and roofed in with glass, so as to admit every ray of sunlight 
in the short, dark days of a London winter. Adjoining the main 
studio on the other side is Sir Frederick's ‘den,’ as he calls it; a 
pretty little room with -chairs and comfortable corners and 
ano fire, where he lounges, writes his notes, or chats with his 
intimate friends over a fee ame Havana, 

“ Beyond is the library, filled with rare books on every conceiva- 
ble subject and in many —— , for Sir Frederick is a fine lin- 
guist: Italian, German and French are as familiar to him as his 
native tongue. A man must touch the world at many points—such 
is his theory—must have a wide acquaintance with man and nature, 
must be catholic in sympathies and tastes, must be a student of 
books, must have a knowledge far beyond the mere boundaries of his 
especial art, before he can be a consummate artist ; and this, which 
is the philosophy of the true artist's culture, Sir Frederick complete! 
illustrates. This wide knowledge of life, he believes, passing throug’ 
the alembic of the artistic temperament, becomes transmuted and 
is allied with that subtle indescribable native essence of genius 
which no one can lack and yet be a supreme artist. 

“Over the door leading into the dining-room is the legend 
‘ Prosit’ ; appropriate as it is to that ope we room, it may well 
be called the Ke -note of the house. For it does one good, in this 

e of utility, whose motto is‘ The Money Value,’ to enter rooms 

ere beauty takes precedence of utility, and artistic excellence is 
more highly esteemed than commercial value.”’ 
A Conjurer’s CONFESSION 

Herrmann, the well-known conjurer, describes some of his tricks, 
in an article entitled “‘ Necromancy Unveiled.” Letno one think 
to become a conjurer by reading “ Prof.” Herrmann’s confession. 
It takes something more than reading to make a magician : — 

“ Another reason why I can afford to surrender the outlines and 
explanations of the following tricks is that I am not afraid of any 
one who reads this article becoming my rival. Theory is one 
thing, practice another, and it would require weary months for the 
quickest-witted and most dexterous-handed to attempt in public the 
performance of these tricks andillusions, even when the methods 
are minutely explained. Even should oo of my readers, visiting 

my receptions, proclaim in public my methods, discovered by this 
article, [ am prepared to confound them by proving their mistake, 
‘for I perform the same trick in a dozen different ways. Therefore 
the skeptical may rest assured that the explanations here given are 
accurate, 
“IT must first premise that palmistry is the absolute requirement 
of magician. By this term I mean the manual science illus- 
trated in: the appearance and disappearance of coins, cards and 
small articles, and their reproduction again in the most unlikely 
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places, such as the ears, hats, and pockets of the spectators. No 
defined rules that have ever been written will make one-a skilfyl 

mist. Natural aptitude, quickness of eye and motion, certaih 
ormations of the hand, and constant ‘practice are the nece 
qualifications. I have taught many amateurs this art, and severd] 
of my students give a creditable parlor entertainment. While it 
would be simply impossible for anyone to become ‘a necromancer 
without a knowledge of this science, the perfection of it is but the 
beginning of magic. Tone, touch, and brilliancy are the qualifica- 
tions of a good pianist. They are acquired only when the labori- 
ous practice of exercise and scales has ‘been exhausted. So the 
magician is evolved from the practice of palmistry. With this un. 
derstood, the explanation of sleight-of-hand illusions will be best 
appreciated, ” 

“WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD ” 

W. H. Babcock writes of “Fun in the Poets,” by which he 
means unconscious fun :— 

“It is fortunate for the world that there is more fun going than 
the fun-makers know of. We should miss a great deal if we could 
not sometimes laugh at the | gown lights of our literature, as well as 
with them. The sane mind recognizes no such extravagance of 
reverence as would shut it out from the Ps things of earth. 

“No doubt there be those who will find this very shocking, 
Probably some disciples even at this late day can see nothing but 
solemnity in the Wordsworthian refrain, ‘that miserable Ass,’ or 
find no break in the spell when the arch-magician of Christabel 
and Kubla Khan turns to the ‘ foal of a despised race’ with ‘I hail 
thee brother.’ Even the over-faithful Whitmaniac will stoutly re- 
fuse to take comfort in smiles when his idol describes himself as 
‘ plumb in the spats. braced in the beams, stout as a horse, af- 
fectionate, haughty, electrical,’ or declares, ‘ knowing the perfect 
fitness and equanimity of things, while they discuss I am silent and 
go bathe and admire myself.’ 

* Most people have been able to see the comic side of these ex- 
travagances; but here and there one finds something equally rich 
which seems to have esca notice. I call Emerson’s ‘ Humble 
Bee,’ for example, a capital instance of the serious intention of a 
Ee mind imposing itself not only on the author but on the great 

y of the reading public as well. From a pathological and sur- 
gical point of view, what can be more apt than ‘thou animated 
torrid zone’? And when Mr, Emerson cries rapturously, ‘ Keep 
me nearer, me thy hearer,’ are we to accuse him of a lack of sin- 
cerity, or a real liking for that very striking and tingling torridness, 
or simply a total lack of experience in the ways oft the bo 
world? But perhaps to the transcendental and philosophical mi 
such trifles do not matter. 

“Again, we have a legitimate right to a grin over the picture 
conjured up by the lines 

The angel of the stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 


Most of us have made the acquaintance of banisters and child- 


Sig ctneee descending murderously from on high. Is that the way 
r, Whittier would like to have this passage illustrated ?” 





. * MeClure’s Magazine ’’ 

To Thomas B. Reed of Maine, McClure's Magazine pre 
place of honor. Mr. Reed in all his bearings—philosop pes 
tician and novel-reader—is discussed by Robert P. Porter. 
we are told, is Mr. Reed’s favorite novelist. Of his regard for this 
master’s work, he says :— 

“Mr. Reed, who learned French after he was forty years old, 
enjoys the masterpieces of French fiction and French verse in the 
original. He reads and rereads Horace, or, rather, certain parts of 
Horace which appeal strongly to him. But his one great admita 
tion is Balzac. ‘ Yes, I like to read Balzac,’ Mr. Reed often says. 
‘ His closeness to nature and life holds you in spite of you 
There is hardly a book of his which is not sad beyond teats 
‘* Eugénie Grandet ” is a most — delineation of the absorb- 
ing grasp which love of money has on a strong man, and the power 
which love has over an untutored spirit, but sadness permeates 
ore The wonderful love story of the “ Duchess de Lan 

eais” is like no other love story ever written, Could a 

e more sad than her life at the convent, and her lover’s long 
for her hiding-place? unless it be that lover's discovery, when 
scaled the convent walls, that death had been stronger than love, 
and that, after a life of wasted devotion, nothing could be 
her beautiful form as it sank into the ocean except the mourn 
words, “She was a woman’; now she is nothing.” And what al 
extraordinary picture that is in the “Peau de ” of the cone 
trolling power of society over a fashionable woman! And 
in “ Pére Goriot.” How sad they all are, and the sadness of @ 
that toils not nor spins? Verily,to be happy we must take n0 
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of the flying hours, and live outside of ourselves. Is it not the con- 
dition of joyous life to forget that we are living? Here most of 
the characters are so entirely selfish that one sometimes thinks 
there is not one single friendly heart in the entire story. All are 
so conscious of living—even those in the — sphere—and so 
anxious to appear other than they are, that their entire lives are 
only ignoble struggles, with nothing of serene repose. When the 
strife is not for gold or position it is for love, which is thus de- 
graded !*”” 


LorpD DUNRAVEN AS A JOURNALIST 


To those persons who have regarded Lord Dunraven as a yachts- 
man only, it will be a surprise to know that he has tried his hand 
at journalism. C. Kinloch Cooke, who writes him up for this 
magazine, says :— 

“So energetic a nature soon tired of the London soldier's life, 
and when war broke out with Abyssinia he applied to the proprie- 
tors of the Dazly Telegraph to be allowed to act as their special 
correspondent. His offer being accepted, he resigned his commis- 
sion and started for North Africa, Col. Phayre, who was Quar- 
termaster-General, attached him to his staff, and so he obtained 
the earliest and most authentic information. Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
who was doing similar duty for the New York Heradd, shared a 
tent with the amateur journalist, and was much struck with the 
workmanlike character of the despatches which he sent off on every 
available opportunity. At the close of the campaign he returned 
toEngland and fell in love with Lord Charles Lennox Kerr’s daugh- 
ter, whom he shortly afterwards married. In 1869 he started with 
his wife for a tour in the United States, where he remained for 
some time and made many friends. 

“In journalistic circles he was well received, and particularly so 

the late Mr. Louis Jennings, then editor of the New York 7¢mes, 
tr. Hurlbert, who at that time had charge of the New York Wor/d, 
and the late‘Sam’ Ward. At the outbreak of war between France 
and Germany he went to Berlin for the Dazly Telegraph, and fol- 
lowed the yy, © right through. As a matter of course he car- 
ried his life in his hand, but though he had some narrow escapes 
he met with no accident, until just before the capitulation of Paris, 
when he broke his arm and was invalided home, with the result 
that he missed the days of the Commune.” 


Hucu Bronté As A STORY-TELLER 


In the series of papers on the Bronté family, by Dr. W. 
Wright, we find this about Hugh Bronté’s gifts as a story-tel- 


“Hugh Bronté was an Irish Hakkawati (the professional story- 
teller of the East), the last of an extinct race. I knew several men 
who had heard him when he was at his best. He would sit long 
winter nights in the logie-hole of his corn-kiln, in the Emdale cot- 
lage, telling stories toan audience of rapt listeners who thronged 
around him. Mrs. Bronté plied her knitting in the outer darkness 
of the kitchen, for there was no light except the glow from the 
furnace of the kiln, which lighted up old Hugh’s face as he deeked 
the kiln and told his yarns. 

“The Rev. William McAllister, from whom I got most details as 
to Bronté’s story-telling, had heard his father say that he spent a 
night in Bronté’s kiln either in the winter of 1779 or 1780, Bronté’s 

was then new. The place was crowded to suffocation, At 

that time he reserved a place near the fire for Mrs. Bronté, and 

Patrick, then a baby, was lying on the heap of seeds from which 

the fire was fed, with his eyes fixed on his father, and listening, 
the rest, in breathless silence. 

“Hugh Bronté seems to have had the rare faculty of believing 
his own stories, even when they were purely imaginary, and he 
Would sometimes conjure up scenes so unearthly and awful that 

and his hearers were afraid to part company for the night. 
tequently his neighbors could not face the darkness alone after 


one of Hugh's gruesome stories, and lay upon the se//ing seeds till 
sae, a gru y up "gS st 





‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

The Popular Science Monthly has one article that all women of 

a domestic turn of mind will be interested in, and that is “ House- 
os at the World’s Fair,” by F. A. Fernald. Here is what 
€ writer Says about cooking by electricity :— 


ome novelty in cooking appliances at the Fair is un- 
the eigen for cooking by electricity, i 
operation in the gallery of the Electricity Building. The electric 


current is conducted into plates of enamel, where it meets with re- 
‘and is conveited into heat. These plates are attached to 








‘constructed ovens, broilers, griddles, flatirons, etc. An 














lary stewpan, coffee or tea pot, or steam cooker may be heated 
‘disk heater.’ An outfit of articles necessary for a private 


house costs $60, or $77.50 if a heater for a kitchen boiler is in- 


cluded. Electricity has the same pg, over coal that gas has ; 
its advantages over gas depend upon the fact that combustion, with 


its needs and limitations, is wholly done away with. There are no 
products of complete or accidentally imperfect combustion, there is 
not even a-slight loss of heat into the room or up the flue. The 
strongest points of electrical cooking are comfort and convenience, 
but claims are made for it also on the score of economy. It is said 
that the cost of cooking by electricity is less than the cost with coal 
and about the same as where fuel-gas is used. This is on the sup- 
osition that the electricity is furnished at half the price charged 
or lighting.” 
ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 
- More picturesque, but not more important, is Charles F. Lung- 
ren’s article on “ Electricity at the World's Fair.” Of the construc- 
tion of the electric fountains, Mr. Lungren says :— 

“ The feature of the Exposition which will command the most 
interest of any of those in which light a a prominent part will 
erg | be the electric fountains. Fountains of this character 

ave been features of a number of exhibitions since 1884, when the 
first one, designed by Sir Francis Bolton, was shown at.the Health- 
eries in London, but those at Chicago are upon a much greaterscale 
than any heretofore attempted. The principle of operation is that 
of throwing a powerful beam of light from below upward along the 
axis of the water jet, the lamps being placed in a chamber under 
the fountain provided with a transparent roof. Color effects are 
a by the interposition of glass screens in the path of the 

eam. In the present fountains, which rise from basins sixty feet 
in diameter, the underground chamber is built upon piling, a con- 
struction rendered necessary by the shifting sand foundation. The 
piling is of unequal length, the shorter piles supporting the floor 
structure, and the longer, which project through and are seen as 

illars in the room, the roof. The water nozzles are pe to 
orm nineteen composite jets, and as many powerful reflectors are 
arranged to throw a beam of light along the axis of each group, 
It is estimated that the beam of these powerful lights has a lumin- 
ous intensity of two hundred and fifty thousand candles, -The size 
of the fountains may be appreciated by the fact that they require a 
twenty-four inch supply main or water at a hundred pounds 
pressure, and have a consumption of nearly twenty-one million 


allons aad twenty-four hours. The central jet or d geyser 
ormed by a two-inch stream rises to a a of a hundred and 
fifty feet. The color screens are in the shape of fan blades ar- 


ranged to rotate horizontally, and are 
— of producing an almost unlimite 
effects.” 


ype so as to be 


combination of color 


TREATMENT OF CURABLE INSANITY 

Anything suggestive that can ameliorate the condition of the 
insane, should receive careful attention; and that is bound to be 
accorded to Dr. Andrew Macfarland’s paper on “ The Duty of the 
State to the Insane.” On the subject of the curable case, Dr. Mac- 
farland says :— 

“ Let us take, for example, a State hospital of one thousand pa- 
tients. The staff would consist of a medical superintendent, five 
assistant physicians, and a woman physician. In a hospital of that 
capacity there would never be more than one hundred patients who 
would be considered curable, and the number would atone Bors 
exceed sixty. More than nine hundred patients would be hopelessly 
incurable, for the most part the wrecks of past disease, who prac- 
tically need nothing but kindly custodial care with incidental medi- 
cal treatment. Two,or at most three, physicians could easily do 
all that a humanitarian spirit might deem necessary for such a num- 
ber of this class of patients. ree or four physicians would thus 
be left to devote themselves to the curable patients, Instead of 
constructing annexes for the harmless patients, let these be lodged 
and cared for in the huge barrack-like main buildings, the creation 
and legacy of a former generation. Then erect at suitable distances 
from the main building three or four houses for the treatment of the 
curable patients. These should be built simply and comfortably, 
so constructed as to do away with the huge institutional feeling and 
to give them a homelike appearance, and so furnished as to take 
away as much as possible all indications of confinement and re- 
straint. They should contain no wards, but plainly furnished sin- 
gle rooms with sitting-rooms, thus permitting the utmost privacy, 
with the opportunity of intercourse when deemed beneficial. 

“ Here the real medical work of the hospital should be done, and 
no labor should be spared which would in any way tend to the re- 
covery of a patient or help to solve any of the unknown problems 
of insanity. 

“Electricity, massage, baths of all kinds, thorough examination 
of the blood and the various excretions, the use of the sphygmo- 
graph and ophthalmoscope, together with a very thorough physical 
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examination would easily and most profitably keep employed the 
number of physicians assigned to the acute cases. For it is in this 
acute and presumably curable period that the case should have 
everything that medical skill and unremitting attention under the 
most favorable circumstances can confer. The disease must be 
arrested in this beginning stage if it be in our power to arrest it.” 


The Lounger 


WHEN ONE IS TOLD that Edmund Clarence Stedman is sixty 
years of age, he instinctively stretches forth his hand for a book of 
reference, wherewith to confound theteller. He is himself confound- 
ed, however, by the date “ October 8, 1833.” Noone suspected that 
the sixtieth birthday of the poet-banker, as people are wont to call 
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him, was approaching; the approach was so stealthy that even 
Father Time must be “taken aback,” to-morrow, on finding the 
day actually arrived. But no one can be more surprised than the 
poet himself; and if he should stoutly deny the fact, as he may be 
tempted to do, books of reference, records of births and marriages, 
dates of christenings and other such impertinent witnesses will have 
a hard time in proving their case against him. 





MR, STEDMAN wears a snow-white beard, it is true; but he be- 
gn wearing it so long ago and he wears it so lightly, that no one 
as thought of regarding it as a mark of age. Nor is it. A man 
of sixty is to-day in the heyday of youth. Mr. Gladstone, who is 
still in active life, was agg Lord of the Treasury before Mr. 
Stedman quitted the cradle. Dr. Holmes, who has never yet been 
called an old man, was graduated from Harvard four years be- 
fore Mr. Stedman was born. (Mr. Lowell called him “ the young- 
est man alive” on his five-and-seventieth birthday.) Mr. Stedman is 
unquestionably the youngest man of sixty alive to-day, and will 
continue to be the youngest man of age, so long as he remains in 
this busy world, to inspire us with his poems, guide our taste by 
his brilliant and incisive criticisms, and smooth the pathway of the 
literary beginner by kind wards and experienced counsels. 





SPEAKING OF Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 7he St. James's Budget 
says :—‘ Mr, Blackmore resides at Teddington, where he carries 
on the occupation of a market-gardener. Between whiles he has 
managed to write nearly a dozen novels, besides numerous poems. 
He commenced his literary career in 1860, when Mr. Hardwicke 
ae his poem on ‘ The Fate of Franklin.’ Six years after, 

essrs. Chapman & Hall published ‘ Cradock Nowell,’ a tale in 
three volumes. It was in 1869 that ‘ Lorna Doone: A Romance 
of Exmoor’ first made its appearance. Copies of the original 
three-volume edition are now very scarce and much sought after 
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by book collectors. Last February an ‘Exmoor Edition’ in three 
volumes was issued, almost the only occasion in which a novel has 
been produced a second time in library form, after having been be. 
fore the public over twenty years.” Those persons who know Mr, 
Blackmore only as the author of “ Lorna Doone” will be surprised 
to know that he is the author of twelve novels, all written since 
“Lorna Doone.” One of them, “ Perlycross,” is not issued in 
book-form yet. ‘“ The Maid of Sker” comes next in popularity to 
“Lorna Doone.” 





J. H. W. OF JACKSONVILLE, ILL., writes :—*“ A year ago there 
appeared in the Lounger column several paragraphs concer. 
ing The Athenian Oracle. ‘ Argus’ and others may be interested 
in knowing of a volume now in my possession bearing the follow. 
ing title:—‘ The Young-Students -Library, | Containing | Extracts 
and Abridgments | of the | Most Valuable Books | Printed | In 
England, and in the Forreign Journals | from the Year Sixty Five, 
to This Time. | To which is Added, | A New Essay upon All Sorts 
of Learning; | Wherein | The Use of the Sciences | Is Distinctly 
Treated on. | By the Athenian Society. | Also, | A Large Alpha 
betical Table, | comprehending | The Contents of this on aa 
And of All| The Athenian Mercuries and Supplements, &c, 
Printed in the Year 1691. | London, | Printed for John Dunton, at 
the Raven in the Poultry. Where is to be had the Intire Sett of 
Athenian Gazettes, and the Supplements to ’em for the Year, 1691, 
bound up all together, (with the Alphabetical Table to the Whole 
Year) or else in Separate Volumes, (or Single Mercuries to this 
Time) 1692.’ 





“ THE VOLUME IS A small folio, in the original old calf binding, 
and contains a frontispiece representing the twelve sages of the 
Athenian Society seated at a long table and era by a crowd 
of inquirers. The explanatory doggerel beneath the picture begins 
thus :— 

‘ Behind ye scenes sit mighty we 

nor are we known nor will we be 

the world and we exchanging thus 

while we find chat for you they work for us. 

dy’e see that lady in ye mask? 

wee'l tell ye what she comes to ask 

tho an unconscionable task 

tis how her lover fast to bind 

false as her selfe false as ye faithless wind,’ 
—and so on through a dozen stanzas. The ‘ Essay upon All Sorts 
of Learning’ treats briefly and well of divinity, history, philosophy, 
law, physics and surgery, mathematics, poetry, etc., giving under 
each head a list of the best books on that subject, most of them 
quite unknown to our times. The remaining 479 pages are de 
voted to comments upon, and extracts from, such works as those 
of Lightfoot, Barrow, Usher, Grotius, Locke, Boyle and other di- 
vines and philosophers, with an occasional glance at books of 
travel. Much space is given to a‘ Discourse on Hebrew Points, 
Vowels and Accents,’ rh similar dreary theological controversies, 
Shorter papers on scientific themes are quaint and curious in the 
light of modern discoveries and inventions. 





“ BUT IT IS-IN SCANNING the ‘ Alphabetical Table’ or inde 
that one finds most entertainment. The references are to articles 
in The Athenian Gazette (or Oracle) and ‘Supplements, # 
well as to those in the ‘ Students’ ovgre <4 Here are a few:= 
‘French, why love English, v. 3, n. 9’; ‘Gunpowder, or Printing, 
which does most mischief, 1: 14’; ‘Females, if went courting, 
more marriages than now’; ‘ Husband, whether lawful to pray for 
one’; ‘Sermon of one hour, why seems longer than two ; ‘ 
is it a mass of liquid gold’; ‘ Women, why commonly fonder and 
falser than men’; ‘ Wife, whether she may beat her husband’; 
‘Women, if meer machines’; ‘ Money that is counterfeit, may, 
pay it away’; ‘ Horse unsound, am I obliged to tell the Buyer 0; 
‘Fire extinguished, where goes it’; etc., etc. College debating: 
societies, in search of questions for discussion, should secure a COpy 
of this list of a thousand or more novelties.” 

IN QUOTING IN “SHAKESPEARIANA” the “verdicts” in the 
Bacon-Shakespeare case, Dr. Rolfe is too modest to make 4 
for the following deserved compliment from Mr, Stedman :— 

“From Prof. Rolfe we have a cogent statement of them 
most essential, written in the clear and manly English to w = 


has accustomed his readers. Brushing away all cobwebs, he 
speare could not have written the works ascribed to him, and that 






that the ‘fundamental assumption ’ of the Baconians is that 
only Bacon was equal to their production. Mr. Rolfe’s distinction 


between the respective equipments of the philosophic ota 


the imaginative wee hasan effective bearing on the case. 
it almost rules the plaintiff out of court.” 
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JAMEs PAYN, the novelist, says that it grieves a celebrity to 
be “ called out of his name,” for the reason I suppose that it proves 
unfamiliarity with it, and that is a thing that no “celebrity” en- 

He tells that when some one addressed George Du Maurier 
as De Maurier, he adjured him to “ give the devil his Du,” which 
Mr, Payn puts down to good-nature, I dare say that it was; but 
then, it must be taken into account also that Du Maurier is a pro- 
fessional humorist and he could not have felt offended with a 
person who gave him such a splendid opportunity for a pun. 


The 





London Letter 


THE ONE INTERESTING EVENT in the literary world this week 
is, of course, the visit of M. Zola to London. A conference of the 
Institute of Journalists is being held, and the author of “ La Dé- 
bacle” consented to deliver an address to the assembly on the ve 
afternoon on which I am obliged to send these lines to post. : 
Zola has come attended by his wife and by several distinguished 
French journalists, notably M. Fernand Xau, editor of Le Journai, 
M. Georges Pétilleau, of La Revue Scientifigue, and M. Charles 

oliet, of Le Jour; all of whom are staying at the Savoy Hotel. 
he subject of M. Zola’s address is “ Anonymity in Journalism ” 
—about as interesting a topic as he could have chosen for the au- 
dience before whom he appears. M. Zola reached Victoria Station 
on Wednesday evening, and was met by the Committee of the In- 
stitute of Journalists, Sir Edward Lawson reading a brief address, 
which referred in handsome terms to their guest’s “ brilliant and 
triumphant career.” In the evening, despite the toils of travel, the 
whole party visited the Alhambra Theatre. M. Zola’s stay will 
be of not more than ten days’ duration, as he hopes to be home by 
October the first, in order to start upon his new novel, ‘‘ Lourdes,” 
the outlines of which he has now completely formed. It is said 
that he will receive no less than 4000/, for the serial rights alone. 

Of course, there are a number of interests in such a visit as this; 
but those who have any memory for the past will find most pleas- 
ure in the reflection upon the vast change in English taste and ap- 
preciation which has taken place during the last few years—a 
change which, it may be said without offence, was necessary to 
render the warmth and spontaneity of M. Zola’s welcome a true 
and cng thing. It must be within the recollection of most read- 
ers that but a few years have elapsed since an English publisher was 
tried and imprisoned for the ublication of M, Zola’s works! And 
to-day we are all ready with our eulogy upon his “ brilliant and 
triumphant career.” The whirligig of time, indeed, brings in its 
revenges. At the moment of the attack upon him, M. Vizetell 

tinted, for private circulation, a small volume in defence of M. 

la, in which he amply proved, by abundant quotation, that if the 
works of the author of “ Nana” were unfit for the bookshelf, then 
further space must, in the name of consistency, be gained by the 
removal of the greater number of the English classics, But it is 
only of late that English taste has been able to distinguish between 
the frank and the prurient; it is but twenty years since Tennyson 
excised from “ The Last Tournament” two most innocent, if rather 
colored lines, which were held, by the pigeons of his friends, too 
luscious for his reputation. Would there be much excitement now 
if" Poems and Ballads” were to make a first appearance with the 
autumn publishing-season ?—would there be much fluttering in the 
dovecotes of criticism? Little enough, I fancy; we have gone 

beyond all that. But the presence of M. Zola at the lecturer's desk, 
and his genial humor at the banquet rise up, for the moment, to 
remind us of one = truth, which, in the haste of the hour, we 
ate apt to overlook,—the priceless truth that we are progressing, 

the grey hours of our national taste are melting into the dawn. 

And, doubtless, it is a very real pleasure to M. Zola to come among 

Us, and to feel that the sincerity of to-day may remain as amends 

the many misjudgments and misunderstandings of the day 
before yesterday. 
The evening of September 20th witnessed the reopening of the 
ket Theatre—an occasion of unusual interest. Mr, Henry 
ur Jones has long held a rather indistinct place among livin 

Playwrights. The general public was thrilled by “‘ The Middleman, 

entranced by “ Judah ” 8 | just sufficiently shocked not to be put to 

00 great a shame by “ The Dancing Girl” ; and, from the appear- 

ance of the last piece, Mr. Jones took rank as a popular dramatist. 

But the critics were as yet unable to reconcile themselves 

‘0 his work, One weekly review, indeed, having worn somewhat 

of its continual abuse of that most genial and unpretentious 
» Mr. George R. Sims, found in Mr. Jones a new ob- 

for its witticisms, and has scarcely left him at rest since. But 

Jones has always had ambitions; and it was noised abroad, 
_ the appearance of “The Tempter,” last Wednesday, that 

is play was to form its author's most serious bid for literary repu- 

The story, we heard, was laid in the time of the Can 
hage, and the central character was a Mephistopheles of a 
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new type—no longer the scarlet-habited, long-feathered, smili 
villain of Covent Garden and the Lyceum, but a man of the period in 
which he moved, unconventional and, at least, conceivable. The 
audience assembled at the Haymarket for the first performance 
was a an poe! representative one: art and letters, science and the 
stage—all had their spokesmen in the stalls, And the reception, 
it may at once be said, was encouraging. The play took four hours 
in the performance, but it was heard attentively to the end, and 
heard with something very like enthusiasm. But the behavior of 
an invited audience in the house is not always a criterion for its 
unfettered judgment out of doors; and, with the morning, a freer 
discussion left the verdict still in the balance. Mr. Jones has flown 
very high, His story is obtrusively reminiscent of *“ Faust.” The 
Tempter plies his familiar wiles to the familiar purpose; and very 
little, beyond the change of environment, separates the course of the 
two stories. 

Obviously, it must have been upon the manner in which his tale 
is told that Mr. Jones chiefly relied for success ; and for its expres- 
sion, he has had recourse to the rather unfortunate medium of blank- 
verse. Unfortunate, I say, because Mr. Jones, be he ever so good 
a playwright, is emphatically not a poet. The following extract 
from one of the Tempter’s speeches is, I think, sufficient evidence 
of the ponderous and all too clumsy construction of the metre :— 

‘* What is this human love, this silly joy, 

This foolish, strange delight each has in each? 

It needs must have some sweetness of its own. 

if lcould taste it! If I could but taste it ! 

Oh, if I could for one short passing hour 

Avoid this withered mockery, this mask 

Of painted dust, and wrap myself within 

The bosom of humanity, take on me 

Flesh’s soft robe and veins of tingling blood, 

The sluice of tears, the sting and pant of life, 

Labour and hunger, sweat and sleep, hopes, fears, 

Jove. sorrowsyall their great Deliverer 

ook on Him when He came to overthrow 

My kingdom in this world of mine. If I 
Could taste this love! If it were possible ! 
Vain! Vain! Shutout! The everlasting clang 
Of Heaven’s indomitable gates yet sounds 
Behind me, and along the bottomless 
Abyss rings my unchanging doom—Shut out ! 
Shut out! Shut out!” 


This is scarcely better than Mr. Gilbert; and the conception of 
Satan which it embodies is surely a very questionable one, There 
is a too near approach to the ridiculous in his sublime ambition to 
be human; the whole passage is redolent of the desire to contrive 
a telling speech for the principal actor, without much consideration 
for the suitability of the subject-matter. No; Mr, Jones was more 
at home in his modern social dramas. There he could point his 
moral for an enlightened gallery, and adorn a tale which found 
sympathy in the stalls. Perhaps he. never did better work than 
when he was content with melodrama: from a literary point of 
view, he certainly never did worse than when he turned his atten- 
tion to poetry. 

The play is admirably staged; it opens with a storm at sea, 
which, considering the limitations of the Haymarket, is quite a 
triumph of stage-management, and the gy 4 throughout pre- 
sents a number of very beautiful pictures. The music, too, is a 
great feature of the performance. It is from the pen of Mr, Ed- 
ward German, who wrote the music for “ Richard III.” at the 
Globe, and “ Henry VIII.” at the Lyceum, At the next Norwich 
Festival, a symphony in A minor, which he has just finished, is to 
be performed for the first time, as a prelude to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Golden Legend.” Mr. German is, I understand, quite a 
young man, a native of Whitechurch in Shropshire, and now a pro- 
fessor at the —_ Academy of Music, 


LONDON, 22 Sept., 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH., 





Boston Letter 


THE OPENING OF HARVARD College does not find many 
changes in the professorships. Prof. Norton of the fine arts de- 
partment and Prof. Everett of the Divinity School are taking their 
sabbatical vacation, Prof. Norton’s — being filled by Mr. Rob; 
inson, so well-known as curator of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Prof. Hart of the history department has leave of absence 
for a year, and his courses will be carried on Mr, Conant, a 

aduate of Harvard, 1884. Mr. J. B, Fletcher, instructor in 

nglish, goes to Europe for two years more of study, and Prof. 
John Williams White remains abroad this year as last. Among 
the new-comers, the most notable is Prof. Ira N. Hollis, formerly 
assistant engineer in the navy, who succeeds Prof. Burr, now of 
Columbia. Prof. Hollis is to receive a higher salary than that 
paid any other instructor in the College. Mr. Cummings, who 
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has had c e of the Harvard Exhibit at Chicago, is now to be 
assistant professor of sociology. 

Last night,a new move was carried out at Harvard for a 
double purpose. The first Monday of the college year has been 
known from time immemorial as “Bloody Monday,” since, in 
former years, the Freshmen were then hazed by the Sophomores. 
So this night was chosen as a good one to attract away the minds 
of the Freshmen, by a meeting at Sanders Theatre, A second and 
more important object was to bring the students and the faculty 
into closer relations. Addresses were made by Pres, Eliot and 
other representatives of the College, and also, on the suggestion of 
Prof. Sumichrast, by two speakers from the students, one of the 
latter discussing the athletic side of university life, and the other 
the educational and social side. The addresses were followed by 
a reception in Memorial Hall. Harvard, by the way, is in some- 
what of a predicament regarding its new reading-room, and no- 
body knows as yet whether the College will receive this acquisi- 
tion, which, until a few weeks ago, was supposed to be absolutely 
sure, It seems that the promise of a half-million or so for the build- 
ing came “from an unknown donor.” His name was so strong 
and his generosity so noted that the officials of the College felt 
sure that they could go ahead upon his promise, without waiting 
for any contract or pledge to be drawn. They, therefore, arranged 
with the architects to draw up the plans and specifications, and it 
was expected that by this time a contract would have been signed 
by the giver. Pres, Eliot will not tell the name of the benefactor, 
saying that, as the gift was anonymous, he must decline to an- 
swer any question. But it is evidently believed in Boston that the 
gift was to come from Frederick L. Ames, the wealthy cousin of 
our ex-Governor, and, at the time of his death, the richest man in 
New England. Suddenly, in his state-room on the Long Island 
Sound boat, Mr. Ames fell dead of en ge and no one knows 
exactly what were his plans. In his will, he divided his $35,000,- 
ooo entirely among the members of his family. The executors, 
however, say they wish to carry out the wishes of Mr. Ames, so far 
as they can ascertain them, and it is possible, therefore, that this 
cloud may be all cleared away, and Harvard receive its award 
after all. Mr. Ames, during his lifetime, was extremely generous, 
and his gifts to Harvard in the past aggregated many thousands. 
A subscription for this reading-room was started at first; but one 
day the contributions were stopped by the announcement that one 
gentleman had volunteered to give the entire sum. If nothing 
comes from the Ames estate, the subscription plan will probably 
be revived. Mr. Ames’s son stated a few days ago that his father 
had undoubtedly intended disposing of a portion of his wealth for 
the public good, and had mentioned a donation to Harvard, but 
—S the amount involved the young man knew nothing. 

r. Richard G, Moulton of Cambridge, is to return here in De- 
cember, and will probably deliver some lectures on Shakespeare. 
The suit of Mr. W. C, Noble, the sculptor, for damages in the case 
of his Burns monument, has been decided in his favor, and he will 
receive $7325. Mr. Noble claimed that he had a contract to make 
the statue of the poet for the Burns Monument Association, to be 
placed in Roger Williams Park at Providence, and that he was en- 
titled to recover for failure on the part of the defendants in carrying 
out that contract. 

Herr Emil Paur, the successor of Mr, Nikisch as director of the 
Symphony Orchestra, has arrived in Boston and expresses himself 
as much pleased with his surroundings. I imagine he was a little 
disappointed in Music Hall, because he said that it was smaller 
than the hall at Leipzig where he has been conducting. But he 
did like the absence of boxes, which so affect the acoustic proper- 
ties. He will keep up a system of soloists, as in the past, but will 
not let the quality run down as has been the rule of late. Whether 
or not Mrs. Paur will appear in the Symphony concerts is a prob- 
lem, though her husband admits that she will appear somewhere 
in public as a pianist. She is a pupil of Mrs, Esstoff and Les- 
chetitzky. The new leader has a good deal of faith in the future 
of American music. He thinks the Germans lead in their string 
instruments, and the French excel with wind instruments. Of 
American musicians as yet he knows little, but he has heard Ameri- 
can music and thinks that a national opera could be easily devel- 
oped here. As usual, the-Symphony rehearsal tickets brought 
higher premiums than the regular concert tickets. For the con- 
certs, the scm premium was $41 for three end-seats. To illus- 
trate the difference in social popularity between the rehearsals and 
the regular concerts, it may be stated that the seats which Mrs. 
oye L. Gardner bought for $45 for rehearsal, sold for the concert 
at $29. 


BOSTON, 3 Oct., 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Commonweal, which was once a moderate socialist and 
edited by William Morris, the poet and publisher, lately. e 
anarchistic, and has, at last, been suppressed by the police, 





Chicago Letter 


“ THIS PARLIAMENT shows that it is easier to do a on thing 
than a little one,” said Dr. Barrows in his closing address to the 
representatives of the religions of the world. And now, that the 
great assembly has dispersed, it seems, indeed, so simple a thing 
to have accomplished that, in wondering why it was never done 
before, one is in danger of underestimating its importance. It was 
one of those plans which are inevitable in the eyes of the public 
after success is assured, but impractical and visionary before the 
issue. It required courage and confident determination on the 
part of Mr. Bonney and Dr. Barrows to face the incredulity and 
ridicule which the idea awakened. Without their persistent en. 
thusiasm, the project must inevitably have failed; but with the 
impetus they gave it, it was assured of success from the beginning, 
For theirs are the faith and hopefulness of pioneers; they have 
done a new thing in the world, have set a light on a dangerous 
coast where the rocks of bigotry have wrecked many a zealous 
soul, ‘It seemed an impossibility,” said Dr. Momerie of London, 
“ but here in Chicago the impossible has been realized ; you have 
shown that you do not believe in impossibilities.” “ The charge of 
materialism laid against the age in general, and against America in 
particular, is refuted forever,” said the Rev. P. C. Mazoomdar of 
India, 

But greater than any other result of the convocation is the en- 
lightenment of Mohammedans and Buddhists in regard to Chris. 
tianity, and of Christians in regard to other faiths. The aspira- 
tion toward a spiritual life, which is common to all races, and the 
fundamental unity of all religions were never more vividly dis- 
played; and this it was that made the lesson of tolerance and 
charity most effective. We have studied the beauty, the nobility 
that lie in other faiths, and realized something of the dignity, the 
learning and eloquence of their priests. They,too, saw the signifi- 
cance of the occasion, and, as they arose one after another at the 
closing session to say farewell, their words were all congratulatory, 
generous and hopeful. The scene was one not to be easily i 
ten. Before an audience which filled every corner of the great hall, 
the delegates from distant lands paid tribute to the purity of Chris- 
tian ideals. They bore witness to the spirit of charity which ani- 
mated the speakers at the congress, and a kind of exhilaration pos- 
sessed them, as of something large and fine accomplished. With 
the black-coated Occidentals were seated thus the dark-skinned men 
from the East, quiet, attentive and dignified. 

A young African prince, whose black face showed what is best 
in the Ethiopian type, arose in his dark-richly-embroidered robes, 
to express a conviction that the Parliament had promoted a feeling 
for the brotherhood of man which can unite all races. ‘‘ The very 
atmosphere,” he said, ‘seems pregnant with an indefinable, in- 
expressible thing—something too solemn for human utterance,” 
And it was this background to the joyousness that appealed to 
the imagination and gave the occasion its peculiar impressiveness, 
A Methodist missionary, who appeared in the Chinese dress which 
he has worn to facilitate his work, congratulated his audience upon 
having learned that Christianity is not the only religion which 
teaches great truths. An enthusiastic Russian, who thought 
the Parliament had shown us how to forgive the crimes in remem- 
bering the virtues of other nations, was followed by a Japanese 
Buddhist priest, who expressed his admiration of “ the tolerant for 
bearance and compassion of the people of the civilized West 
The Secretary of the Chinese Legation. at Washington begged the 
American people to extend to his countrymen the kindness they 
had shown to him, And from = an again came a priest of the 
Shinto faith, who spoke no English, but stood during the reading 0 
his address, bowing profoundly to the listeners. His costume @ 
his strange, stiff henkgner were as quaint as the prayer, with which 
he closed his address, “ that the eight million deities protecting the 
beautiful cherry-tree country of Japan may protect you and yout 
government forever.” 

But the most impressive figures of the Parliament were the Bud- 
dhist priest, H. Dharmapele of Ceylon, and the Hindoo m 
Suami Vivekananda, “If theology and dogma stand in your Wa 

in the search of truth,” said the former incisively, “ put them 
Learn to think without prejudice, to love all beings for love's sake, 
to express your convictions fearlessly, to lead a life of purity, 
the sunlight of truth will illuminate you.” But eloquent as we 
many of the brief speeches at this meeting, whose triumphant & 
thusiasm rightly culminated in the superb rendering by the Apoll 
Club of the Hallelujah chorus, no one expressed so well the 

of the Parliament, its limitations and its finest influence, as 
Hindoo monk, I copy his address in full, but I can only 
its effect upon the audience, for he is an orator by divine and 
his strong verse ae face in its picturesque setting of y ant 
orange was hardly less interesting than these earnest words as 
the rich, rhythmical utterance he gave them :— 
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** Much has been said,” he began, ‘‘on the common ground of 
religious unity. I am not going just now to venture my own 
thery. But if anyone here hopes that this unity would come by 
the triumph of any one of these religions and the destruction of 
the others, to him I say, ‘ Brother, yours is an impossible hope.’ 
Do I wish that the Christian would become Hindoo? God forbid. 
Do I wish that the Hindoo or Buddhist would become Christian ? 
God forbid. 

‘The seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and water are 
placed around it. Does the seed become the earth or the air or the 
water? No. It becomes a plant, it develops after the law of our 
own growth, but assimilates the air, the earth, and the water, 
converts them into plant substance and grows a plant. 

“Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is not to be- 
ecme a Hindoo ora Buddhist, nor a Hindoo or Buddhist to become 
aChristian. But each must assimilate the others and yet pre- 
serve its individuality and grow according to its own law of 

rowth, 
site If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world 
it is this, that it has proved to the world that holiness, postr and 
charity are not the exclusive possessions of any church in the 
world and that every system has produced men and women of the 
most exalted character. 

‘In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive 
survival of his own and the destruction of the others, I pity him 
from the bottom of my heart, and point out to him that upon the 
banner of every religion would soon be written, in spite of their 
resistance, ‘ Help and Not Fight,’ ‘ Assimilation and Not Destruc- 
tion,’ ‘ Harmony and Peace and Not Dissension.’” 

Perhaps the most tangible result of the congress was the feeling 
it aroused in regard to foreign missions. The impertinence of 
sending half-educated theological students to instruct these wise 
and erudite Orientals was never brought home to an English-speak- 
ing audience more forcibly. It is only in the spirit of tolerance and 
sympathy that we are at liberty to touch their faith, and the ex- 
horters who possess these qualities are rare. It is necessary to 
realize that we have quite as much to learn from the Buddhists as 
they from us, and that only through harmony can the highest in- 
fluence be exerted. 


CHICAGO, 3 Oct., 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





A ‘Realistic’? Poem 


The Atheneum selects for admiring quotation from “ Old John, 
and Other Poems,” by E.T. Brown, the following verses, called 
“The Schooner.” “ There,” it exclaims, “is a poem which is 
unlike any other poem ” :— 

Just mark that schooner westward far at sea— 
’Tis but an hour ago 
When she was lying hoggish at the quay, 
And men ran to and fro, 
And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and pushed, and swore, 
And ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 
Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 


So to the jetty gradual she was hauled : 
hen one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat; and ‘one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 


And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge bestank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, 1 saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, that laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 


And now, behold ! a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of gray 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose— 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft-blended in a unity of rest 
f l jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes, 
Neath the broad benediction of the West— 


Sleeps; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 
And dies, and is a ang pure; 
Lo! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure ; 
And at the entrance of Heaven’s dockyard waits 
Till from night’s leash the fine-breath’d morning leaps, 
_ And that strong hand within unbars the gates. 
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Notes 


Mr. J. H. SEARS, formerly of The Cosmopolitan, has succeeded 
the late Mr, A. B. Starey as editor of a al Yi eople ; Mr. 
R. R. Sinclair is editing Harper's Weekly with Mr. Henry Gallup 
Paine as his chief assistant; and Mr. Paine’s place on Puck has 
been taken by Mr. H. L. Wilson, who is writing the “ Zi Tales” 
for the latter paper. Mr. Bunner, chief editor of Puck, has returned 
from Europe and resumed the writing of fiction, verse and political 
editorials, 

—The Herald has been publishing on successive Sundays por- 
traits and “character studies” of the magazine editors of New 
York, beginning with Mr, Walker of The Cosmopolitan, and con- 
tinuing with Mr. Gilder of Zhe Century, Mr. Burlingame of Scr#d- 
ner’s and Mr. Alden of Harper's Monthly. The personal charac- 
teristics of each of these editors are shown to be reflected in the 
magazine he directs. 

—Patti has revealed in some “ Confessions,” that her favorite 
poet is Longfellow; her favorite novelist Dickens; her favorite 
pastime, entertaining friends, and her favorite flower, none, because 
she loves all flowers ; her favorite story, her own, 


—Robert Louis Stevenson has arrived in this country from 
Samoa, 


—A new magazine, The Psychological Review, will begin life, 
early in 1894. It will contain matter of original research, construc- 
tive and critical articles and reviews. The board of editors is com- 
posed of leading college he ana the review will be published 
in London and New York by Macmillan & Co. 


—The Rev. Benjamin Jowett, who died in London on last Mon- 
day, was one of the leading classical scholars in England. As an 
able instructor he was early recognized, and was later made regius 
gg of Greek and, later still, Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ord. Born in 1817, he was acquainted with most of the great in- 
tellectual men of the first half of this century; in 1853 he was a 
member of an Indian civil service committee of which Lord Ash- 
burton was a member and Lord Macaulay chairman. He had pub- 
lished several works in translation and commentation on the Scrip- 
tural and Greek writings, chief of which is his “ Dialogues of 
Plato. ’ 

—G, P, Putnam’s Sons add to their announcements “ Authors 
and Their Public in Ancient Times,” by Geo. Haven Putnam, 


—Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte is to continue in Worthington's 
Magazine of Hartford, his ‘In a Corner at Dodsley’s” papers, 
which used to appear in 7he New England Magazine. The first 
paper of the new series will be in the December number, under the 
caption “ In a Library Corner.” 


—‘ The Child Physically and Mentally; Advice of a Mother 
according to the Teaching and Experience of Hygienic Science ; 
A Guide for Mothers and Educators,” by Bertha Meyer, is an- 
nounced by M. L. Holbrook, New York, 


—Miss Marguerite Merington, author of “ Captain Lettarblair,” 
has received the prize of $300 offered for 1892-93, by the National 
Conservatory of Music of America,,for the best libretto for grand 
or comic opera, For this season, the Conservatory offers the fol- 
lowing prizes:—for the best grand or comic opera in one act, 
$1000; for the best libretto for grand or comic opera, $300; for 
the best symphony, $300; for the best overture and cantata, $200, 
and for the best string quartette, $100, For further information, 
one may address the Secretary, Mr. Charles I. Pardee, 128 East 
17th Street. 


—A great-great-great-grandson of the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” is a sailor boy on the Atlantic. He was named Daniel 
after his famous ancestor, and was for a time a pupil in the old 
Blue Coat School. His father, James W. De Foe, writes thus to 
the London Chronicle :—*" You_say through the kindness of Mr, 
Gladstone the parents of little Daniel received a pecuniary present 
from Her Most Gracious Majesty this I flatly deny I have never 
received a penny and especially of my writing to Lord Salis- 
bury & Mr. Gladson and could not obtain eithers interest on my 
behalf it was some few years ago that Lord Beaconsfield obtained 
for my 3 sisters then living a pension from the civil list two of 
them has since died I at that time lied but could not suc- 
ceed I am in 73rd year partly paralysi aving had a fit some few 

ears ago I am an outdoor a of Chelmsford Union and all I 
ve is but 3s. per week.’ If the young sailor boy and his old 
father are not solicitous of assistance, they would do well to keep 
the knowledge of their case from Mr. George W. Childs, who is 
— happy save when lending a hand in some such emergency as 


—Walter Besant replies in the London 7#mes to Robert Bu- 
chanan’s recent attack, without mentioning Mr. Buchanan's name, 
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A book, rightly or wrongly, Mr. Besant holds, may be a thing 
worth money—a property, an estate; and it is the author's part to 
safeguard his property, and not to part with it without due consid- 
eration and consultation with those who have considered the prob- 
lem. Scott, Byron, Moore, Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Tennyson, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade—almost every 
man, or woman, of real distinction in letters, can be shown to have 
been most careful about:the money side of his books. 


—Ginn & Co, have just published “‘ The Ethics of Hegel,” trans- 
lated and edited by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. 


—Apropos of the threatened departure of Boston’s literary glory, 
the Boston Hera/d offers the following “ facts in the case” :—‘ Dr, 
Holmes yet lives.. John Fiske and Francis Parkman still hail from 
Boston, and where are they to be matched in the literary talent of 
the land? T.B, Aldrich is accounted a reasonably clever man, 
and T. W. Higginson has had some reputation as a literateur for 
about a half-century. There are female writers like Miss Jewett 
and Miss Wilkins whom it may, perhaps, be well to take into ac- 
count. If the literary glory of Boston has departed, it may be a 

rtinent inquiry to ask where it has gone. Is more of it to be 

ound in any other American city?” 


—The monument erected in Greenwood Cemetery to Richard A. 
Proctor, astronomer and author, was formally dedicated and the 
body reinterred Tuesday morning. The grave is near to those 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, , Brougham, Lester Wallack, 
William J. Florence and FitzGreen Halleck, The eulogy was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Talmage, who reviewed the career of Prof. 
Proctor and paid a high tribute to his character. 


—Mr. Theodore Watts contributes to the October Nineteenth 
Century an article on ‘‘ Tennyson as the Poet of Evolution,” 


—Cannot Zhe Critic use its influence,” writes M. W. T. from 
Philadelphia, ‘‘to suppress the phrase ‘along the line of’? At 
Chautauqua, where we heard: fifty lectures in August, fully two- 
thirds of the lecturers used this expression. Last Sunday the 
preacher used it four times. Rarely does a sermon escape the lips 
of the preacher without being ‘ along the line of’ something. The 
writer of ‘ The New Era’ uses it, or its plural ‘ along two lines,’ or 
some other form of the same phrase, six times in his first thirty 
pages. We have not finished the book, but looking ahead we de- 
tect the trail of this literary serpent over it all. It is heard in al- 
most every platform address, Every religious journal teems with 
it, and once we heard it in conversation. ’ 


—To a representative of the London Bookman, Mrs, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin has given these facts concerning her life :— 


**T was born in Philadelphia and spent my childhood in New 
England, where I lived much in literary circles, Afterwards I 
went to California, where the real work of my life began. I have 
always taken the great: st interest in the psychology of childhood, 
and may claim to have done some practical service to the children 
of America. I organized the first free Kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Silver Street Kindergarten in San Francisco, 
from which have grown hundreds of other Kindergartens on the 
Pacific Coast. I was also successful in establishing a training- 
school for teachers in San Francisco, and to the classes in this 
school [| gave two talks a week for many years, ‘ The Story of 
Patsy’ was the outcome of my association with the free Kinder- 
garten at San Francisco, and was founded on fact. Ihave earned,” 
continued Mrs. Wiggin, ‘‘ large sums for charities by giving read- 
ings in various towns. Altogether I have handed over not less 
than 6000/, gained in this way to children’s hospitals and infants’ 
shelters in America.’’ 


The Free Parliament 


All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference. 

QUESTIONS 

1721.—Can anyone give me the present address, if living, of R. 
H. Newell, who was once well-known as a humorous writer under 
the nom de plume of Orpheus C. Kerr? 


DusnHore, Pa. F. N. 


1722.—What is the best library edition of the English transla- 
tion of Vasari’s ‘* Lives of Italian Painters”? How does the work 
of Mrs. Foster compare with the best? 

PHILADELPHIA. S. L. K. 

[So far as we know, the only English translation of this work is 
by Mrs. Foster. and is published in Bohn’s Library. The book 
has the repute of being a careful and accurate version,] 





been put there only “to finish off th’ alphabet, like,—though am. 
pusand (&) would ha’ done as well.” What is the derivation of the 
— ampersand, and why should it be applied to the character 


AMPERSAND, N. Y., 25 August, 1893. F. H, 
[Ampusand, which has been spelt in various ways, is a corry 
tion of the formula used by our ancestors in “finishing off” the 
alphabet—thus, ‘‘and fer se and (&),” which meant “ and, by it. 
self, and.” Wehave heard a lady say, apropos of this expression;— 
‘** T remember hearing my mother say, after z, what sounded to me 
like iene and I never understood what she meant until 

now. 
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WANTED a position requiring literary ability, by a young 
who writes a good style, hasa re and critical acquaintance 
Ancient and English Literature, is college-educated (Am 
with considerable knowledge of French language and li 

and has best of recommendations, Address WILLIAMS, care of 
Critic, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


1723. —Jacob Storey, in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” thought the letter shad 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE $UST ISSUED: 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 


hebest works in fiction, history, biography 

and poetry. carefully selected and edited. 

Suitable for any library and attractive to 

readers and students of the most refined 

tastes, at a low price. Printed in clear, 
readable type, on fine English finish 
aper, and bound in a neat, durable style. 

Bach volume contains a carefully printed 

and artistic frontispiece, adding greatly 

to the interest and value of the series. 

Cloth, leather titles, gilt top, edges 

slightly trimmed, with ample margins. 

12mo, per vol., $1.00, 

Sixty volumes are now ready, and other volumes 
are in preperation. It is the intention of the publish- 
ers to include in this series only those works which 
are fairly entitled to be included among ‘the dest books, 

such authors as George Eliot, Irving, Lickins, 

, Hugo, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Cooper, 

Boswell Lytton! etc. Descriptive catalogue sent on 
application 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Tuomas HuGues. Printed on fine 
aper, and fully illustrated by H. W. 
eirce. Photogravure frontispiece. 1 
vol., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line 
on cover, gilt top, $1.50; white back and 
corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, 
$1.50; silk, full gilt edges, $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 


By Toomas Hucues. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with 34 reproductions of 
fine photographs of the picturesque fea- 
tures of Oxford. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 

_ $1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
oe on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 

silk, full gilt edges, per vol , $2.50; half 

calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


Edited by Epwarp DowpeNn. Printed on 
fine paper from new plates, and _ illus- 
trated with portrait and original photo- 
ee by Merrill, Peirce, Garrett and 

peland. 2vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 
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artists. This edition contains 40 poems 
in autogroph fac-simile. 2 vols., boxed. 
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top, per vol., $1.50; white back and cor- 
fers, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., 
$4.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 





Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


Nemorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
‘MG Fublic Buildings. d for illus- 


[B, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 





Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work, 
‘“*THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL 


LINGUISTRY,’’ 


has just been issued by him, which does not only 
supercede his former system, published twenty years 
ago, but will be found superior to any method. It is 
the mature outcome of 25 years’ experience ot ‘ The 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age,”’ 
enabling any one to learn to 


SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY 


with scarcely an effort and without a teacher 


GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH 


within a marvelously short time. 


‘Next to living in a foreign country this is un- 
doubtedly the best of all methods for learning modern 
lan es," — The Nation 


xact pronunciation given. Allsubscribers become 


actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms | 
of membership, $5.00 for each language, Part I., 
each language, so cents, 
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ToLibrarians, Book Lovers, 


and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
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{@™ Attention is called to this valuable | 


collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 





Autograph Letters 
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Sadiigestion 
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Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says :—'‘'I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptvie pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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ox-brain and wheat germ. 


An essential Food to all who work either mentally or bodily. 
sesses in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 

It restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired their 
vigor—prevents brain exhaustion and Nervous Prostration. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best brain- 


workers, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. Only. 56 West 25th St., N.Y, 
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